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INTRODUCTION 


from various camps of the Union army during the Civil War 

have been used for this article. They cover the years from 
the first call of President Lincoln in the spring of 1861 to the final 
mustering out of the troops in 1865. 

These letters were found in a box of keepsakes labeled “Aunt 
Janey’s Box” which finally came into the possession of Marcellin C. 
Adams, a great-nephew of Rush Holmes. “Janey,” Miss Sarah 
Jane Adams, lived with the Anshutz family after the death of her 
mother. Deeply religious, she was the confidante and mentor to 
whom the children and adults alike turned in times of stress. That 
she never failed them is apparent in these letters. 

The writing is clear, the spelling and punctuation somewhat 
irregular with occasional lapses in English. The composition shows 
an observant mind with a strong religious strain throughout. Refer- 
ences to personal affairs, remarks touching other people and almost 
everything that does not pertain to the war have been omitted. 

Unlike recently published Civil War letters which have been 
corrected and even rewritten, these excerpts are given exactly as 
they appear in the originals. We hope enough has been retained to 
carry the flavor of these letters written one hundred years ago. 


Petron » from twenty-five letters written by James Rush Holmes 


Mrs. Adams, long-time valued member of this Society, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and the Colonial Dames of America, has been 
the speaker in our meetings and a frequent contributor to our magazine.—Ed. 
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Rush often refers to his sister Ann, Mrs. David Bothwell of 
Wheeling, West Virginia, with whom he had left his two motherless 
children. Another sister, Eliza, wife of Alfred P. Anshutz of Pitts- 
burgh, their son Theodore, daughter Emma, Mrs. S. Jarvis Adams, 
a half brother, Americus V. Holmes, then fourteen years old, and 
an aunt, his mother’s sister, Eliza Pomeroy, are all mentioned. 

Records of Trinity Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, give both 
birth and baptism of James Rush Holmes, born January 7, 1827, son 
of Dr. Shepley R. Holmes and Sarah Peters Holmes (his first wife). 
According to family tradition, the middle name, Rush, was given 
him because of his father’s deep admiration for the famous Dr. 
Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Holmes studied under Dr. Mowry and in his early practice 
was associated with Dr. Jonas McClintock. As their family phy- 
sician, he is described in Life & Reminiscences of Wm. G. Johnston. 
That early newspaper woman, Anne Royall, on a visit to Pittsburgh, 
in 1828, received a call from Dr. Holmes and a colleague which 
she records in one of the famous “little black books.” Other publi- 
cations note his skill as a surgeon and tell of the spirited horse 
he rode. 

Sarah Peters Holmes, mother of Rush, died in 1833. His 
father remarried, the second wife, Mary Skelton Holmes, dying in 
1852 and Dr. Holmes in 1853. The remains of Dr. Holmes and his 
second wife were removed from Trinity Churchyard in i872 and 
reinterred in Allegheny Cemetery. The large brownstone slab 
covering the grave of Sarah remained in the churchyard until it 
became so corroded that it could not be restored. A new marker 
of granite has replaced it. 

James Rush Holmes died at the age of fifty-five and is also 
buried in Allegheny Cemetery. We have no information at present 
about any living descendants. 

The several Holmes families of Pittsburgh were not related. 
The founder of the well known banking house came from northern 
Ireland early in eighteen hundred. David Holmes, father of Jane, 
remembered for her many benefactions, also was from north Ireland 
where his children were born. The family from which Rush Holmes 
descended was of English origin and one of the oldest in New 
England. Its founder, Reverend Obadiah, arrived in Massachusetts 
in 1639. Banished for his religious beliefs he removed to Rhode 
Island where he became the minister of the first Baptist Church in 
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America. A published history of this family gives the distinguished 
services of its members for many generations. 

That many other letters were written by Rush is obvious and 
had they been preserved we would be able to depict a complete story 
of the war experiences of a Pittsburgh soldier of the rank and file. 
Other sources, including the published history of his regiment, the 
Pennsylvania 61st, have been used to fill in the gaps between dates, 
camps, and events as well as to identify individuals. 

Rush Holmes was thirty-four years old when he volunteered for 
the first three months service of the war. His first letter was 
written from Camp Slifer, the assembly point near Chambersburg 
where Lieutenant Colonel Oliver H. Rippey of Pittsburgh, a veteran 
of the Mexican war, was placed in command of the 7th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. Here, according to the second letter, he met many 
friends and acquaintances of the other regiments. 

Camp Potomac, located on the road to Mount Vernon, Wash- 
ington’s home, was the last camp of the three months men. During 
this time they took part in some brief skirmishes. In August they 
were replaced by volunteers recruited for three years service. The 
War Governor of Pennsylvania, Andrew G. Curtin, set up the 61st 
Regiment July 24th, by commissioning Colonel Rippey as its com- 
manding officer. James R. Holmes reenlisted, was mustered in at 
Pittsburgh in August and assigned to the 6lst.' 

At Camp Advance near Alexandria, Virginia, the several Penn- 
sylvania regiments underwent severe training for five months. Close 
friendship developed between the 61st, the 63rd, Colonel Alexander 
Hays of Pittsburgh, commander, and the 105th under Colonel A. A. 
McKnight. All three of these fine commanding officers were killed 
in action. Attached to the 61st as surgeon was Dr. Robert Tindle 
of Pittsburgh who served for two years, resigning August 19, 1863. 
The medical director of the Army of the Potomac reported that the 
6lst had the lowest sick list of the whole brigade. 

The Peninsular Campaign to capture Richmond, General George 
B. McClellan in command, found the 6lst embarked on a leaky 
steamer so overloaded the men had to be distributed under guard 
to trim the vessel. The closely packed troops reached Fortress 
Monroe after twenty-four hours, the boat sinking to the bottom the 
next day. 





1 James Rush Holmes was appointed Sergeant of Co. E, 61st Regiment of Penn- 
sylvania Infantry on July 1, 1862 by Lieut. Col. F. Vallee. 
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The advance towards Yorktown was stopped by rebel fortifi- 
cations stretching along the river for twelve miles. General E. D. 
Keyes, commanding the Fourth Corps, set up a siege, the rebels 
withdrawing after several weeks. A general pursuit resulted in the 
battle at historic Williamsburg on May 5. Seven Pines on the main 
turnpike leading to Richmond, and about nine miles away, was 
reached by the advance troops including the 61st. On May 25 con- 
stant skirmishing began the battle which moved on to White Oaks 
where the first real and bloodiest battle of the campaign was fought. 
In this the 61st won their spurs. At one point their line was drawn 
up facing a rebel line with barely twenty yards between. Refusing 
to surrender although their ammunition was exhausted, men cut their 
way back in fierce hand to hand fighting. 

Colonel Rippey was killed, Lieutenant Colonel Spear wounded 
and Major George F. Smith captured. The flag, riddled by bullets, 
its staff shattered and three color bearers shot, was rescued by 
Private Ford of Company K. These colors were sent back to Pitts- 
burgh with the body of Colonel Rippey and then returned to Harris- 
burg for safe keeping. Brigadier General Abercrombie, brigade 
commander, in his official report states: ““The 61st regiment mourns 
the loss of all their field officers. ... No field officers of that 
regiment being left to make out its report, I simply attach a state- 
ment of casualties at Seven Pines and Fair Oaks May 3lst and 
June Ist 1862.”? Asa result of this battle: “the attempt of the rebels 
to drive the left wing into the Chickahominy and cut McClellan’s 
line of supply . . . which opened with every prospect of success was 
turned into failure and then into disaster, which sent them back to 
Richmond in a panic on the night of June Ist.” * The Seven Days’ 
Battle, so called, began June 25, and ended at Malvern Hill, July 1. 
The base of operations for the Union army was moved to Harrison’s 
Landing on the James. The entire army had to be transferred 
through what Rush Holmes called “that God forsaken Virginia 
swamp.” This White Oak Swamp was five miles in extent, of clay 
and quicksand, with many small streams but only one road and an 
old path. Suffocating heat, stench from bodies of men and animals 
and the heartbreaking task of moving some 4000 wagons, 500 ambu- 
lances, 2500 head of cattle and 300 pieces of artillery through the 
mud called for real courage and endurance. 





2 A. T. Brewer, Historian, History: Sixty-first Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
, we (Pittsburgh, 1911), 21. 
Ibid., 29. 
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The Fourth Corps which included the 61st protected this move- 
ment through the swamp and was engaged in the last of the seven 
battles that followed. The battle of Malvern Hill, June 30-July 1, 
ended in complete victory for the Union army. Utterly exhausted, 
the 6lst reached Harrison’s Landing for a much needed rest. 

For the remainder of the war we can note but briefly a few 
battlefields and activities of the 6lst. After the disasters of General 
Pope’s campaign, following the Peninsular campaign, the regiment 
was ordered to guard the crossing of the Potomac near Harper’s 
Ferry, their camp being at Tennelletown, Maryland. The regiment 
fought at Antietam, Fredericksburg, Marye’s Heights, the last end- 
ing in defeat of the Union forces. A winter camp at Belle Plains 
and again terrible fighting at Marye’s Heights in which Colonel 
George C. Spear, commander of the 6lst, was killed. The North 
again was defeated. 

Changes in the army setup assigned the division including the 
6lst to the Sixth Corps. It became first the Third, next the Light 
and last the Second Division. The Light Division was made up of 
veteran “minute men” always ready to move with artillery, ammu- 
nition and rations for eight days. Only the most reliable regiments 
were chosen, the 6lst being one of these. 

The marches and countermarches which followed caused more 
real hardships than the 6lst had ever before endured. The Sixth 
Corps, of which the 6lst regiment was a part, covered thirty-five 
miles to Gettysburg from 11 o’clock in the evening to 2 o’clock the 
next afternoon and reached the battlefield in time to repulse the 
Confederate attack on Little Round Top. These veterans occupied 
four different positions during the fighting. 

Train and picket duty in Maryland and Virginia often on short 
rations, crossing and recrossing rivers, marches and countermarches, 
skirmishes with retreating rebels with five months of camp life made 
up parts of 1863-1864. 

The last campaign of the Army of the Potomac, General Grant 
in command of all Union armies in 1864, included the Battle of the 
Wilderness with all its horrors, Spotsylvania Court House, Cedar 
Creek, Petersburg, Appomattox, the surrender of General Lee, the 
arrival at Washington and finally the mustering out June 28, 1865. 

For the record, the 61st is named No. 1 among the 2000 regi- 
ments of the Union Army in officers killed in battle. It stands No. 11 
for the greatest loss in any battle. Its men were recruited from 


4 Ibid., 147. 
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four different sections of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
from Luzerne and Indiana Counties. “The Sixty-first Pennsylvania 
Volunteers never failed to perform any duty assigned to them— 
Never lost a color but captured several.” ° 


THE LETTERS 


Camp Slifer May 13th/61 
My Dear Sister 
I do assure you it was with pleasure that I have not experienced 
for some time on the receipt of your kind letter to me giving me 
some good advice which I will try & derive all the benefit I can 


from it. I was glad to hear that you are all well... you never 
spoke to me in regard to the children, as I am verry anxious to 
here .. . you spoke about the underclothes . . . I do not want them 


... If I had one or two white shirts I could get on verry well untill 
the end of the two months when wee will get two months pay Wee 
have in camp what we call a Sutler, one who has everything you 
want but you have to pay three or four prices for them. you get 
them on credit but when pay day comes he gets your money before 
you get yours. Last night the boys of the 10th Redgment broke 
open his store & helped themselves. . . . You must not think I had 
a hand in it as I am thinking more about my hereafter since I 
have been here than I ever did. . . . I do not know what is the 
matter from home as I have never got a letter but one and that is 
15 days since .. . I am sober & well. I never was better in my life. 
I have been low in spirits but your letter has put a new heart in me. 
Write soon as you get this. . 
Rush 

. as—yesterday was Sunday the different Captains of Companys 
of the whole 3 redgments marched there men to churches in the 
town in one body—You may just think of almost twenty-six hundred 
men marching in one solid body. it was a grand display I can tell 
you. I went to a Meathodist church & I never herd a better sermon 
in all my life the Rev Gentleman could not pray or get through his 
sermon for being so affected. there was not a dry eye in the whole 
church hardly after which wee was marched back to camp for 
dinner & a verry poor one hard dry sea buscuit & boiled flitch so 


5 Ibid., 158. 
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fat you could not eat it I throwed mine away—but I am satisfied with 
all my heart... 
Rush 


Camp Slifer—June 6th 

Dear Jane 
I received your letter yesterday .. . it was long in coming, but 
it was verry acceptable at this time troops are pouring into this place 
as fast as they can, train after train every day. Yesterday the 13th 
Regiment came in & I went over to the camp to see them which is 
about two miles from our camp. . . . Almost all the Companies are 
from Pittsburgh & as fine a set of looking men as I ever seen, 
among them are several who you know. Herron Foster, Col. Rowley, 
Capt Gallagher (Goosy) by the way I scarcely would recanise him 
for he was improved so much. his head is as big as a forty shillin 
pot. also Mr. Joseph Kinkade—you must remember him as his Father 
lived next door to us on Fifth St. years ago as soon as he seen me, 
he came over to our camp yesterday, he got off his horse & had a 
big shake hands for me & remarked to our Col. Rippey that I was 
the only soldier he seen out here he could remember back to his 
Sunday School days. he is the Adugent of the 13th Regement and 
makes a fine looking officer. .. . I thought our boys was verry well 
drilled but I think they kind of take us down some .. . last night 
I got a letter from Ann & oh how glad I was to here from there 
all the children especially. I could not read it for crying & the tears 
are in my eyes at this time as I write to you. . . . the 12th Rege- 
ment has just come in town, the Grays, but I have not been down 
town this morning. . . . It is almost impossible to get a pass today 
to go out as wee intend leaving this place to-morrow—Saturday, for 
sertain as wee are packing up all things this morning to start at 
daylight . . . there will be Four Regements in all. the 7th 8th 
10th, and 20th the last is the Scott Legeion of Philadelphia. Our 
destination is about 10 or 12 miles from this place on the Maryland 
line in the heart of the Enemeys Country near Hagerstown but the 
name of the place is Green Castle . . . I was glad to here that Jim 
has got a Company & inform him that as soon as my time expires 
in this Company I will not delay no time to join him as I am verry 
dissatisfied with this Company, as is the rest of the men in the 
Company. . . . I have no doubt in the world but we will have an 
engagement with the reables before many days, the sooner the better 
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as I would not like to have it sayed wee was Holladay Soldiers, 
for I am bound to see this out or fall, the God of battles bee with 


us in this Caus. . . . but if I should fall it will never bee in a 
retreat .. . No more now but remain 
Yours forever 
Rush 


Camp Potomac June 27th 1861 
My Dear Children 
I scarcely know what to say to you for my heart is so full I 


cannot get my thoughts together .. . As I was laying down in my 
tent I got to thinking of you all & your dear mother . . . I feel 


verry much inclined this afternoon to be melloncholly whatever has 
got over me, altho it is not that I am in anny way lonesome or 
homesick, for I am in good health & plenty of clothes & not quite 
as much to eat of the kind I would like . . . I have passed through 
many places & trying scenes since we left Camp Slifer wee have 
changed three different camps & most beautiful places they are— 
Maryland is a most beautiful country & the place wee are in now 
is at a place called Williamsport on the Potomac River near to 
Harpers Ferry. All wee have to do is go down to the edge of the 
camp & you can see plenty of Secessionests but our officers will not 
let us go over to them as we have several cannons on the hill they 
wont stay long in one place. Some of the Birmingham boys crossed 
over the other night and shot two of them & brot some prisioners 
to camp they have been sent to a place 6 miles from here called 
Hagerstown. We have seven Regiments here at this place & some 
more all around us, something like 30 thousand men. there is some 
talk of us moving from here . . . Just as I write a man has passed 
me at full speed on a horse for our General with a dispatch & maybee 
we will have to pack up tonight & march . . . there is some talk of 
us marching to a place called Frederick & from there to Washington 
but my impression is that wee may remain here until our time is 
up which is only 25 days from today & it may be before as I here 
they intend to discharge us men of 3 months for those 3 year men. 
. .. both of you children should bee able to write a few lines. You 
don’t know how proud I would bee to have you send me a few 
words in your own hand writing. For God’s sake go to school & 
learn all you can. I intend to go back with some other company .. . 
direct to Chambersburgh Camp Slifer Capt. Wallace . . . forward 
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after Regt. . . . may God bless & protect you all My dear children 
My love to all 
Your thinking father 
Rush 


Headquarters Sixty first Regt. Co. E 
Camp Advance. Nov. 13, 1861 

My Dear Sister 

... I have been verry well so far & I hope to remain so, for I 
can tell you this is a bad place to be sick. One man was burried 
today. he is from Pitts ... his name was Oaks & a son of Brigader 
Oaks of Wheeling . . . he fell of the cars on the way here & frac- 
tured his scull . . . yesterday wee marched about 30 miles 16 thousand 
of our troops to reconortre & see how the rebbels have advanced 
as our pickets had been drove in the night before. Wee started 
about 2 o’clock in the morning and got there at 12 but they had 
got wind of us by some means & left. Some of our Cavelery de- 
tached as a scouting party to our right was surrounded & lost there 
Capt. & six men killed & some missing. Wee was drawed up on 
a hill opposite Pohick Church. it is the church Washington was 
married in. I send you a piece of wood off his Pew. his name is 
on the door. it is a verry antique place. there was some 300 rebells 
slept in it the night before got there on Wednesday next we will 
move our camp about 20 miles further in the enimys lines. So you 
will here of the bully 61st. comming on the bull run some of these 
days. Just opposite to us in Col. Hays Regement I know most of 
the men among them is Wilks Peters & George Cook. . . . I tell you 
it would make most any person feel fightish to have seen all those 
men in a line the eye could hardly see them—one person was verry 
badly scared before wee got in the line of march—so much so he 
had to be sent back to camp ... You remember that boy Aunt 
Eliza Pomeroy raised Dick he is here in Capt. Wright’s Co... . 
I would not be surprised if wee would be called out some of these 
fine mornings, as they will soon have to do something as all the 
farms are pretty well cleaned out. they are getting bolder every day. 
I would not like to get in a fight untill wee get our new arms & 
then I do not care. wee have a good many sick at this time Typhoid 
fever. Dr. Trindle is our M.D. .. . please write . . . My love to 
you all Yours 
Rush 
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Spring Bank Jany 7th 1862 

Friend The 

I received your letter some few days ago, but I have not had 
time since to answer as I have been buisy for some two weeks 
making out our Pay rolls & it is a verry particular job, as if you 
spell one word rong you must make out a new one. As soon as I 
had finished ours I had to make out Capt. Wrights & it was a verry 
hard job as I had to make two different coppies before I had them 
right . . . I got a letter yesterday from the Capt. of the Comp. 
Doss is in. he speaks verry highly of Doss & informed me Doss 
has been verry sick & in the hospital in Romney, but had returned 
when he wrote to me. .. . & is much pleased with him. .. . I will 
send you the letter as soon as I can get as much money as will buy 
me some post stamps. As times are verry hard here now & you 
cannot get stamps without a great chance. you might slip a quar- 
ters worth some of these fine mornings . . . I wrote you I had a 
nice piece of music I intended to send to Emma & I would have 
done so if I had the stamps . . . it is a song . . . the words are 
beautiful . . . Sis wrote mee her first letter with Anns . . . what 
has become of Americus—he has forgotten me—he must write to 
me as I am always glad to hear from him. I would like to see his 
big brown eyes once more. . . . My Christmas & New Years was 
verry dull. No sport, nor anything nice to eat. Every day some 
of the boys secure a candle or some kind of a box with something 
nice to eat & some get several oyster cans filled & sealed with 


Pittsburgh Whiskey. . . . I think they are not ten men besides me 

who has not got a box but myself. Well, I will have to put up 

with it. I must close as it is twelve oclock. . . . no more but remain 
Yours ever Rush 


Spring Banks Jany 26 


Dear Jany 
As this is a time most of our boys are sound asleep I thought 
I would write to you again . . . whilst writing it is blowing hard 


enough to blow down any common house but wee have got used 
to it. the weather here is very changeable it has rained & snowed 
& done everything in the last three weeks it rained here for 15 
days without stopping so you may judge the state of the roads is 
with mud it is impassable to town but some of the boys will get 
down to town & get drunk & the consequence is a knapsack drill 
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for one or two weeks. at this time there is ten of the boys march- 
ing up and down before the Gauard house . . . Well I have been in 
this service for six months & they have not got me that far as yet 
& I hope I never will—I have always tried to do my duty as far as 


I can & keep out of these scrapes . . . get yourself something to 
make you a good cup of tea Goodby & my 
Ever dieing love Rush 


Spring Bank Va.—Feb. 3rd 1862 

Dear Loll & Annie 

I was very much & agreeably surprised this morning to receive 
a letter from you... I had just returned from the 105th. Regement 
after getting my pictures & as fortune has favored me with the 
opportunity of sending them home by Capt. Glenn . . . it does noth- 
ing here but rain & snow all the time. it is most impassable for 
man or horse... I sent a piece of music to Emma... I would 
like if you can send me any information about Doss . . . I wrote 
to Capt. Weddle since he answered the first one but he has not 
replied but they have moved since . . . I am verry anxious to here 
from that part as soon as the roads is in order to travell they will 
have some fun in that part. I wish he was here as I do not think 
wee will ever bee in a battle . . . I only wished I had joined one of 
the Virginia Regts & seen some service by this time as I can assure 
you that this kind of soldiering is most played out. I am tired & 
wish for home. . . our Regt. was out on Pickett & just returned 
& they might as well stayed for all the good they done as they shot 
one of there own horses & a dog... . The Col. & Quartermaster 
wives leave the Camp for home tomorrow & I can tell you it is time, 
for in the first place it is no place for any Ladies, & in the other 
place there is some pretty hard talk going the rounds, but for that 
part some of us has to keep mum. Whilst writing it is raining & 
snowing & sleeting all at the same time so you may judge what kind 
of weather wee have here. . . . no more but your ever thinking 

Rush 


Camp near Yorktown Va. 
Aprial 15th 1862 
Dear Janey 
. . . Wee have gone through some verry stirring times, & ex- 
pect to see more. our trip on the Vessell was verry hard but wee 
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have overcame that but as our grub has been verry short lately I 
hope it may get better Wee have had some hard marches through 
the mud & rain, but these few days it has been verry nice weather. 
Wee are encamped near Yorktown where Lord Cornwallas gave up 
his sword to Gen. Washington & I think what M Clellan has worked 
so long about here, he intends to have another of the same sort I 
only hope he will do something soon to get us out of this as I am 
tired of staying out here much longer. Today the rebells com- 
menced to shell us from the other side of the swamp, which made 
a kind of scatterment from all officers & men & I think the former 
was the most scared as they was the first to make for the open 
field. Several trees were shot down or cut off with the shot they 
threw directly in our verry midst. Some six shots were fired, 
fortunately none of us was hurt. wee have found one of the balls 
in the field at the edge of our camp 12 Ib. they have stoped for the 
present but I suppose only to commence towards night. Gen. Keys 
& staff just visited us since the fireing & has gone. What his ad- 
vice is for us to do I cannot say except I heard him mention some- 
thing about sending us grub. he had better take us out of here or 
send us down some heavy guns to shell them out as wee can see 
them verry plainly sometimes & at night our Picket guard can talk 
with them ali the time. it is amusing some nights to here the talk 
they have on both sides as they have only a large swamp between 
them they can talk as well as if in a room together they, throwing 
up Bull Run to our boys & wee Fort Donaldson & other places. 
Several of our men has been wounded & killed, & many on there 
side as wee could see them drag them back into the woods after 
our boys would shoot—I do wish this thing would soon draw to a 
close as I am getting homesick & tired. I mean the war was over 
... I would not return home this moment if I was offered my dis- 
charge, for I came out once more to see this thing through & I 
will try & remain as long as the rest. . . . Our mails will come 
to us as before but not so often ... A letter from home is better 
than a good meal... . 
Rush 


Camp near Tennalletown Md. Sept 9th 
Dear Janey 
As wee have just returned from Pickett & as wee think will 
be stationed here at this point the cross roads as a Provost guard, 
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I take the chance of writing to you to let you know I am still in the 
land of the living, & that is as much as a bargain, as wee have been 
marched most to death & doing duty all the time, many times with- 
out getting our coffey before ten or twelve in the day after marching 
to one oclock in the night. I am most dead as wee have not had 
two days rest at one time for more than a month. I have been in 
excellent health but wore out with too much fatigu Since we have 
got into Maryland the health of the troops is much better as the 
verry air does not smell the same as it does in that God forsaken 
Virginia swamp. I hope I never see it again. I would most as soon 
desert as to go through the same privations I have suffered for the 
last six months on the Penensula. here you have good watter in 
any quantity & plenty of fruit, corn, potatoes, tomatoes & peaches 
allpes & anything you want, where before you could see nothing or 
get nothing but swamp water & then dip it out of mule tracks in 
the field. Thank God for the change. If this war would only draw 
to a close I know both parties would be glad of the change. . 

’ if I was not on the constant go all the time I would not consider 
it so hard for I do not dislike soldiering, for I consider it my duty 
& the duty of every good man to try to crush this rebellion. .. . 
; I had been up all night as sargent of the guard & just got into a 
good sleep when they wakened mee by putting two letters in my 
face ... I thought the war was over as I had not got a letter in 
over a month . . . If wee stay here any time . . . I intend to try to 
get home for a few days. I can get the consent of our capt. & our 
Col. seems to think verry well of mee as he complimented me verry 
much before some of the officers in the manner in which I done 
my duty & I felt verry proud of it as I do try to do my best on all 
occasions .. . 


Rush 





Camp near Tennalleytown Sept. 11, 1862 

Dear Janey 
... I have just been informed that our Regt. has been released 
out of this Brigade & will be sent to some other place, I suppose 
to fill out our thinned ranks we badly need active men at this time. 
I only hope that we will be sent back into Pennsylvania, as for what 
I can hear they will want some of the tried Vettrans to quell the 
Rebbs. If I ever get back to my own state I will never follow a 
Rebb out of it. it is time wee should bee guarding our own property 
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at home in place of standing guard over Rebell houses & orchards. 
Our Col. left me in charge of a house with 15 men to guard his 
house & orchard the other day while the whole Devision of our 
Army passed by. I soon found he was a Rebb, & it just happened 
to be breakfast time. after I had posted all my men except five 
which I kept at the house, I ordered our breakfast for us which wee 
got & it was verry good, but I could see he had very quere ideas 
about things & as soon as I called in the men to follow the train he 
wanted to know who was going to pay for the meal. I informed 
him he might be glad he had a house or orchard left. He let me 
know he would report me to my col. I told him the next time I 
came that way I would call again. I think our forces have got in 
the rear of Jackson & if they have they wiil bee some bloody work 
before long. the old 13th & our Regt. has been left behind to 
guard a position at the crossroads. The whole of our Division has 
left us. wee expect the 139 Penn. Col. Collier here today to take 
the place of the 13th. & as wee have been released by the 129 N 
York Regt. I think wee will be sent back. . . . Jany please write 
often . . 
Rush 


Sunday Morning Jan. 25th 
Camp near Fredericks 


Dear Janey 
... I started on last Tuesday to meet the enemey & I thought 
wee would had a big fight . . . I beleave all or most of the army 


would have fought as ever they did to try once more to see if they 
cannot regain back what wee have lost but I tell you them Rebbs 
fight well & wee will have to steel a march on them to beat them. 
but I am in hopes this rebellion will soon be at an end. I pray 
God it may soon bee as it is costing much money & lives... . 
I think it is about time we would stop & bury the hatchet... . I 
have prayed to God to forgive me my sins & keep me from danger. 
I do in my heart beleave he has heard them as I am satisfied that 
after the fight at Fredericksburgh that by faith & prayer you can 
accomplish many things. . . . Jany you say you pray for me. I 
know you do & oh do you pray on as I know your prayers will be 
heard. I ask God to watch over me & protect me in the hour of 
danger & he has & all I ask is my health & Strength to carry me 
safe through this war. Siss wrote me a few lines which I will en- 
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close to you. O how I would love to see them I am sure if there 
mother had lived what pride she would take in that little Sis but 
God has willed it other ways & all for the best... 
I remain yours untill death 
Rush 


Sunday morning March 22nd 

Dear Janey 

. . . Jany since I have came into the Ambulance Corps I have 
been in the best of health except for the last few days . . . I am better 
contented now than I have ever been since I am in the service & 
if I can remain where I am I am in no hurry of going home to stay 
as I have a good place & intend to nurse it like a good babby. The 
way the roads is we can never move from here for some time & I 
am not displeased. I have a nice horse to go when & where I 
please & as soon as the roads will permit I will see if morning rides 
will not be good for my health . . . plenty of fresh bread & fresh 
meat & potatoes, sometimes a little whiskey but I do not indulge. 
Jany give my best respects to Mr. Nelson Keen & all his family 
also to my old nurse Mrs. Henry & all her family. Give my love 
to all the children at Alfreds. ... 

Rush 


March 26th 1863 
Camp near Bellplane Va 

Dear Janey 

Yours came to hand last night & I was so glad to here from 
you. I did not feel verry well today as I have just returned from 
a long trip with one of my ambulances after a lot of stretchers for 
conveying the wounded of the field of battle. from present appear- 
ances if the roads permit, I think this army will soon move, as many 
of the regiments are under marching orders, to prepare to carry 
six days rations & also 240 rounds of Carthrages, so you may say 
that looks like a move some place but it will require a few days of 
good weather before that can be done & then the boys will miss 
there good soft bread & molasses but it would not do to let the boys 
lay too long in quiet for the men get verry lazey, but I think before 
long they will get a chance to see what the flying brigade is got up 
for. You mentioned in your last letter that Alfred never says any- 
thing about that commish. Well I can tell you one thing I would 
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not exchange places with the best 2nd. Lieut. in this regiment. I 
have got a good position .. . & I have the good wishes & respect 
of my Lieut. commanding the Ambulance train & I feel better satis- 
fied with my present situation than enything I ever undertook .. . 
I have my own horse to go when & where I please. I have only 
one person to account to & he is verry much of a Gentleman, for 
he treats me as his equal & not as his inferior so I do not wish 
for any other promotion at present . . . Whilst writing an order has 
just come in for the men to hold themselves in readiness & be in 
proper nice trim for the reception & review by his Honor Andrew 
W. Curtan. I suppose he thinks he will play smash. he should 
bring the paymaster along with him & then the boys would all be 


glad to see him, or any other man . . . Jany, I must close by telling 
you to give my respects ... to Mrs. Adams, & I would be happy 
to get those gloves . . . Jany please write soon. 

Rush 


Ambulance Corps April 15 

Dear Jane 

Ere this reaches you perhaps wee may be once more engaged 
in deadly combat with the enemy. All is bustle in the camps with 
preparations to move at a moments notice although it may be a day 
or so before we leave our present quiet and good quarters but the 
whole army is going to move before long & we will again here the 
booming of cannon & the groans of the wounded & dieing. When 
we will move & in what direction I cannot say, but my impression 
is that the Rebbs intend to make an effort to cross the Rappahan- 
nock & try to get into Maryland & thence into Pennsylvania. of 
course I do not know but it is only my impression. they are verry 
bad of for provisions & if they ever try to cross it they will make a 
desperate trial & give us much trouble as you know a starving man 
will do most anything to satisfy his hunger . . . I hope I may be 
disapointed but I know we will have hard work before us before 
many days. ... Dr. Tindle . . . tried several times to resign but 
they will not accept it he is a very good Surgeon & well liked in the 
Regement . . . Perhaps the next I send will be on the battle field 
so goodby & may God bless & protect you is the prayer of 
Rush 
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Camp 6lst Regt. Aug 18th 1863 

Dear Jany 

I sat down two days ago & had written almost a letter to you 
when we were ordered to pack up & be ready to march at a mo- 
ments notice & we have not gone yet .. . I feel much better this 
few days as we are getting a good rest but I suppose we will have 
to get up & dust out of here before long. I understand we are 
going to fall back on the defence of Washington City. I wish they 
would go back & make the Potomack river the line of battle. I have 
predicted it for the last fifteen months & I beleave we will do it yet, 
as it would be more convenient to our supplies & what is the use 
of holding Virginia now. We can never go to Richmond this way, 
& besides there is not enough in this State to provide for a horse 
one month & we have to bring supplies for the whole army. they 
are sending Regements back every day. Our time will come soon 
but I always had the luck to be with the Regement that was in the 
advance going up to a battle, & in the last when we was going back. 
Well, thank God I am still in the land of the living yet & as I have 
only eleven months & a few days to serve, if I escape... I will 
consider myself the luckeyest man in the world. Our army is in 
the best of condition & our Regt. is in the best of health. We have 
only one person in the Hospital & he is able to walk about, I am 
sorry to say we are to part with Dr. Tindle he has resigned & will 
start for home in a few days. he is very much respected by all in 
the Regt for he has the healthiest Reg’t in the service, which is a 
big thing to say for Pittsburgh. I feel verry sorry to part with 
Dr. T. as he always was a great friend of mine & he carries the 


best wishes of the men home with him... . We get . . . fresh bread 
every day, & dried apples pork, fresh meat . . . The men have some 
money so they can now buy from the Suttlers . . . I feel as con- 


tented as a Lord... 


Rush 


Sunday August 30th 1863 
Dear Jany 
... We had a Division Inspection today & it was verry nice & 
in conclusion we formed all in close collum & mass & had a sermon 
& prayer by the Rev. Mr. Burkhard a Methodist minister after 
which the Brass band played a hymn which was beautiful. We 
have a sermon every Sunday since we been in camp the weather 
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now is delightful. mornings & evenings are quite cool, but the 
middle of the day is a little hot but still a good air going . . . An 
accident of a verry serious nature occored here night before last. 
We received some new conscripts & as the guard who came with 
them had there guns loaded some of the boys were fooling with 
one when it accidentally went off and wounded one of the men in Capt. 
Creps comp. the ball struck him in the left lung . . . he was verry 
low . . . today he seems much better . . . our Regt is quite large 
now as we have an addition of some 200 conscripts & they are a 
verry fine set of men. our Comp looks verry well, we got 25 men 
in our Comp. & the most of them are over 6 feet. three men we 
have are 6 feet 3 in among the number is a man who is from Green 
Co, Pa. who was impressed in the Reb service in the first break out 
of the war & could not manage to escape untill the battle of Antee- 
tam last year when he made out to get to his home. . . . it is verry 
amusing to listen to him relate some of his stories about the manner 
they served us. he was with Jackson. he calls him old Jack he 
tells me he has often seen him before battle praying . . . he was 
good to his men but he was a hard marcher. When he undertook 
to do anything he never stoped until he had got through with it. 
If our men had been as prompt in everything this war would have 
been ended before this time. I beleave he was a good man in his 
heart for on his death bed he exclaimed that the wound had been 
sent for some good purpose & if you will notice, ever since his 


death the South has been crumbling down to nothing . . . Siss 
writes to me . . . She writes a verry good letter & uses good 
language for one so young . . . I am verry proud of her... We 


have cheering news from Charleston & from Rosecrans & if our 
good angle only continues to follow & guide us I think this un- 
fortunate rebellion will soon draw to a close. I do hear that they 
intend to call a portion of the old troops home in the spring & I 
trust it is true. I hope we may be among the number. I am glad 
to hear from Jim that he is well. tell him he & I will have a big 
drink (of lemonade) some of these days . . . ask him how he would 
like to walk out to old Johny Buskins with a quart bottle along .. . 
This is a little change for gingerbread 
Rush 


Middletown Va. Nov. 7th 
Dear Janey 
. .. I have not much time to write now as I am buisy all the 
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day & am a little tired at night so that I turn into (I was going to 
say bed) on the ground on a little straw but I sleep as sound on 
the ground & I beleave better than on a fether bed. . . . For some 
months I have had charge of our Division Train & I do assure you 
it is no fool of a job to see to over a hundred men & some 150 
horses, but I get along bulley. I have considerable to see to but 
no hard work to do. I have been blest with good health since I 
have been out here & when I look around me at every fight & see 
so many dead & wounded I thank God I am spared once more. 
.. . I have not heard from any of you for two months .. . 

Rush 
2nd Division 6th Army Ambulance Corps 
Washington D.C. 


Sunday Jany 10th 1864 

Dear Janey 

... Ann has written me two or three letters since you have & 
she informed me she had written to you & she thought your mind 
would be easy when you heard that Doss had got home... . you 
cannot tell my thoughts & feelings when I got the news. I am all 
right now, I do not care how soon the war is over . . . There is 
some word of our Devision going some place in Maryland in a 
short time . . . Jany this is the most lonesome time I have ever 
experienced since I have been in the army. I thought when we 
was on those long marches I wished many times we would go into 
winter quarters so we could have a rest but now I am sick for the 
want of active service. I wish the spring was here so the army 
would move & begin the spring business as I am tired of laying 
still. The weather here is most bitter cold. It has been as cold here 
for the last five days as I ever seen it at home. There is snow 
here some four inches & verry cold. Wood is verry scarce here for 
the troops. some of the Regements have to go some two miles & 
cut there wood wood & carry it to camp on there backs—it is to hard, 
... We have the advantage of them for we have our own Wagons 
& Horses & can go anytime. . . . In general they have plenty to eat 
as much as some of them get at home & more, for they get plenty 
of fresh bread beans potatoes apples & pork, fresh meat twice a 
week so you see Uncle Sam provides well for his men. . . . [The?] 
thinks all who do not reenlist will be subject to a draft in 60 days. 
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Well I cant see it I know what I shall do if they draft me after I 


have served my three years. . . . Write soon 

Rush 
I wish The4 would send me some papers as I have not seen a paper 
from home for two months . . . Direct 2nd Division 6th Army 


Ambulance Corps Washington D.C. 


June 24th 1864 
Camp near Peetersburgh Va. 

6th Corps, 2d Division. Dear Janey 
Yours of the 19th came to hand & oh: how pleased I was to here 
from you as I have written to you several times but you know the 
mail was stoped for a while & that was the reason I did not get 
those pictures you sent me. . . . We are in good spirits, sometimes 
we have reverses & then we gain some advantage on the Enemy, 
but yesterday Gen! Smith played havoc among the Rebs. Every- 
thing looks encourageing. . . . The weather is hotter at this time 
than I ever seen it since I have been in the Army. You cannot get 
in a cool place but the nights are cool. . . . If God spares me I will 
try & get home to see you this winter if they grant any Furloughs. 
I would like to see the children again for you must know I feel 


verry proud of them. . . . I must close as I have to go with some 
Ambulances out to the front so goodby & write as often as you can... 
Rush 


Head-Quarters, Ambulance Corps 
2d Division, 6th Army Corps 
Two miles from Peetersburgh Va. 1865 

January 6th 

My Dear Friends 
... I have just been witness to another of those horrible sights 

which is a regular thing in our army every Friday, the Shooting or 
Hanging of some Deserter. the poor victim today was a Soldier 
belonging to the 5th New Jersey Regt. he was a middle aged man 
about forty years of age. he deserted from our army & joined the 
Rebells in Canaday & was captured on a Blockade runner near 
Mobille. he was ricognised by some of the men & sent to his 
Regt. & today he suffered the penalty by being shot. The whole 
Brigade was out, preceded by a brass band. he was hauled in the 
center in an ambulance beside his coffin. After they got to the 
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place of Execution the Coffin was placed beside his grave. He sat 
down on the coffin, the Chaplain talked with him for a little while, 
& then prayed, after which his eyes were tied, also his hand & feet 
& twelve men came forward & at the word fire he fell off his seat 
dead. it was a horrid sight. he was raised up put into the box & 
buried on the spot so that is the last of him, passed & gone & never 
thought of more. There is some sixteen more to be hung. every 
Friday untill the whole are gone through with. Well let us drop 
the subject. I am thinking about preparing to go down & see you 
before long. I have not asked Cap Wood yet but I intend to to- 
morrow ... the men have up there quarters & are quite com- 
fortable with good fireplaces in them, & all the trouble now is 
building stables for the horses, but that will be finished in a day or 
so, & then the boyes will have nothing to do only attend to those 
horses & guard duty, which will be nothing if Mr. Johnny Reb does 
not drive us out of this before spring . . . Whilst sitting writing 
it is pouring rain & oh how we are blest out here, when the poor 
fellows who are out on Pickett have to stand out & take it & the 
enemmey about fifty yards apart from each other . . . goodnight & 
God bless you. Write soon. 


Rush 
June 
Camp 14 miles from Richmond Va 

Dear Jany 

. . » Doss wrote .. . he is verry well . . . goes to church every 
Sunday .. . Siss is boarding or staying at Mrs. Johnstons & going 
to school . .. Whilst I am writing in the Ambulance, the Reb shells 
are coming over & bursting not many Rods from me... it has 
got to be a second nature to us . . . I thought I had seen some war- 


fare before but this beats anything I have ever seen or read of. 
I could never begin to tell you the sights I have seen this time & it 
still continues from day to day . . . We have lost tremendous in 
men & officers more in comparison of the latter than former but 
that is easley accounted for, because Genl Grant has compelled the 
officers to do there duty as well as the men, but I think & from 
what the prisoners report they have lost more than we have, there 
loss is in dead, the most of ours are wounded. our Regement looks 
verry small to what it did when we crossed the Rapadan, but we 
have verry few killed, our loss is in wounded. only one man in my 
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company is dead, Thos Best of Allegheny. The men who are left 
are much worn down but they all seem in good spirits & do not 
grumble the way they done before on a two days fight. It looks 
as if the longer they fight the more they get used to the hardships, 
but all things must have an end. human nature cannot stand to 
much. Our army is getting reinforcements every day & we can 
now see where all the soldiers have been (Echo answers in & around 
Washington) Grant is pushing everything up to the front where 
they should have been years ago. If the Government had gave 
one half of the troops to M°Clellan when he was here before, this 
war would have been settled long since & not quarter the lives lost. 
but I always look at things this way that everything is done for 
the best & who knows but the Almighty has prolonged this war for 
some good purpose. I think he has & I hope it is not labour lost. 
. . . Please excuse the haste for I must go out for some wounded. 
No more but write soon 
Yours 
Rush 


Baileys Crossroads D.C. 
June 10th 65 

Dear Janey 
. . . Well we are here waiting for the course of events, & what 
may turn up is hard to tell. there is so many conflicting reports in 
regard to what is to be done with us that you cannot make head 
or tail of it. for my part I am not verry anxious about being mus- 
tered out provided they let us go to our own State, but I will never 
stay all my time if they keep us away from all the little comforts 
of life & let a lot of one year men go home who have never seen a 
line of battle & received 15 & 18 hundred dollars bounty. It is a 
little hard & it may be fair but I cannot see the point. In a few 
days the 62 men will be home & I suppose they will get a verry 
grand reception Well I wish them all the joy in the world for some 
of them have seen some hard service & they will know how to appre- 
ciate a good home when they get there. . . . Well our Grand Re- 
view is over at last & I think it was the most grand affair I ever 
seen. for our corps, they all looked well & the marching was done 
up in the best of stile. All Honor to the old 6th Corps she caps 
them all. they are much respected in Washington & well they 
might, for it was them who saved the Capatol last summer Every- 
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thing is as quiet as a bright May morn & everyone is expecting to 
here some new order in regard to mustering out the troops. Well 
let it come as soon as they like for I am tired... 


Rush 


Washington D.C. June 23rd 1865 
Glorious News 
Dear Jany 
... Well dear Jany I have the pleasure to inform you that we 

are to be mustered out of the Service as soon as the Muster out 
Rolls can be made out which I suppose will take some days as most 
of the officers do not know how to make one out. just to think I 
had to ride today 24 miles in the hot boiling sun with a requisition 
& had all my labour in vain, on account the papers were not made 
out right. So it will be with this business I will bet a horn spoon. 
Well I am thankful to God for my health & strength & also for my 
life. I rode along today past the Cemetary near to Alexandria & 
looked at the white head boards of the poor soldiers graves & I 
could not help but shed a tear for the poor soldiers who might today 
be enjoying good health. Well it is a beautiful place, but just to 
think. away from all friends in a lonely place. Well thank God 
my bones does not lay in the fields of Virginia. 

. one consolation I have is this. No man in the army can say 
to me you have neglected your duty or I ever shirked out of a 
battle. thank God my children can never have that throwed up to 
them. there is no man in the service can leave it with a better 
name than myself... I have never been censured. Well if I get 
home safe I will be one of the lucky ones . . . I verry often think 
it was owing to the good prayers of my friends. . . . may God bless 
you all is the wishes Of 

Rush 














A LETTER FROM WILL’S CREEK 
Harry Gordon’s Account of Braddock’s Defeat 


Edited by CuHartes M. Stotz 


HE wholly unanticipated and complete defeat on July 9, 1755, 
T= Braddock’s army on the Monongahela, but a few miles from 

his goal, Fort Duquesne, was sensational news in Europe and 
has continued to this day a favorite subject for articles and books. 

Yet what is probably the most concise and objective account of 
this tragic engagement was written ten days after the event by Harry 
Gordon,* an uncommissioned army engineer hospitalized at Fort 
Cumberland. Like Frank A. Haskill’s famous description of the 
Battle of Gettysburg in a letter to his brother, Gordon’s eye-witness 
report imparts a sense of reality unsurpassed by later literary re- 
creations of the episode. 

Harry Gordon’s subsequent distinguished career in fort con- 
struction and military affairs, including the building of Fort Pitt and 
culminating in his appointment as chief engineer of the English army 
in America, establishes him as a qualified judge of what he saw. 
Engineers were trained in the tactics of offense as well as defense. 
They were consulted by their commanders in battle and were re- 





Mr. Stotz, a deeply interested student of early Western Pennsylvania 
history, makes another contribution to our magazine.—Ed. 


*“Harry Gordon, son of George Gordon of Knockespock, Clatt, Aberdeenshire, 
ioined the Royal Engineers in 1742, served in Flanders in 1745 and again in 1747 and 
1748 under Cumberland. In 1754 Cumberland particularly recommended him to 
Braddock as a good man for laying out and supervising road construction (Scottish 
Notes & Queries, 3d ser., XI, 67). Gordon served throughout the war, attaining the 
rank of captain, with a company in the 60th regiment, and distinguishing himself at 
the siege of Havana in 1762. He was sent out to North America again in 1764 and ex- 
plored the West (his journal is printed in Alvord and Carter, The New Regime, 
290). From 1767 to 1773 he was chief engineer in the ceded islands, as well as pro- 
prietor of an estate in Grenada which came into his possession on his brother Peter’s 

(Patrick’s?) death in 1768. During the campaign of 1776 he served as chief engineer 
in Canada, but resigned over a question of rank. In 1783 he went out to the Leeward 
Islands as chief engineer. On his way home, in 1787, he died at Eastbourn. He 
married Hannah Meredith of Philadelphia, and had four sons (C. O. Skelton and 
J. M. Bulloch, Gordons under Arms, 136-138, being Volume III of the House of 
Gordon in the New Spaulding Club Publications; Scottish Notes & Queries, 3d ser., 
III, 209-210).” From p. 104 Military Affairs in North America 1748- 1765 edited by 
Dr. Stanley Pargellis. 
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quired to submit reports of each engagement. The engineer, like 
the soldier, was expected to accept the hazards of his profession. 
Casualties were reported only as the measure of the success or failure 
of an engagement; self-pity or concern with the emotional and grim 
aspects of wilderness warfare had no place in their reports. Yet 
in Gordon’s factual recital, it takes little imagination to share vica- 
riously with him the frightful and frightening confusion of this debacle. 

Gordon well knew that a small part of Braddock’s army could 
have taken the inadequate French fort with ease, had they avoided 
the ambush or reformed their forces after it. Yet he restrains 
himself with the remark that “I never was a Critick” and adds that 
“had our March Been Executed in the Same manner the 9th as it 
was the 8th, I shou’d have stood a fair Chance of writing from fort 
Du Quesne, instead of Being in the Hospital at Wills’s Creek.” 
When Gordon reached Fort Cumberland (the site of modern Cum- 
berland, Maryland) on Will’s Creek he was required, because of 
two wounds in his right arm, to dictate his report. The last page 
bears his “left hand Subscription.” He apparently had great diffi- 
culty with the flourishes of the letter H but made a presentable, if 
shaky, job of the rest. 

Gordon’s report is preserved with the Cumberland Papers in 
the Royal Library at Windsor Castle. This collection formed the 
basis for Military Affairs in North America by Dr. Stanley Pargellis, 
at whose suggestion I obtained, by correspondence with the Windsor 
Library in 1948, copies of two eighteenth-century military drawings 
of great importance in our restoration of Fort Ligonier. Therefore, 
while in England in 1955 searching for additional source material 
on Fort Ligonier and the forts at the Point, I visited Windsor. To 
gain admission it is necessary to make a formal request by letter, 
“stating exactly what you would like to see, as well as the reason.” 
Once accredited, the visitor is given every courtesy. After having 
been conducted up the great winding stone stairs to the library at 
the top of the Round Tower, I was left to myself all of a June after- 
noon with the several boxes containing the Cumberland Papers. 
The foundations of the tower were said to have been laid by William 
the Conqueror. It stands at the top of a hill above the Thames and 
directly across the river from the playing fields of Eton College. 
The view through the deeply embrasured window opens into the 
great interior castle yard where the guard is changed with a flourish 
of music. In fact Baedeker reports that from this tower may be 
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seen a “view embracing, in clear weather, parts of no fewer than 
twelve counties.” 

In this colorful setting I came upon Harry Gordon’s six page 
letter and read it for the first time. It was a moving experience, 
while holding the old papers in my hand in this ancient English 
stronghold, to realize that the action so stirringly described occurred 
at my back door, so to speak. And so it seems fitting to reproduce 
Gordon’s letter in our magazine for those who have not seen it in 
Dr. Pargellis’ distinguished work. 

In an interview with Sir Owen Morshead, recently retired, who 
carried the imposing title of Librarian to the Queen and Keeper of 
the Archives, he mentioned that the Cumberland Papers had never 
been micro-filmed for preservation and availability in America, and 
suggested that this be done. His request was later transmitted to 
Dr. David Mearns of the Department of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress. Reproductions of Gordon’s letter, the last page of 
which is reproduced here, were obtained from the films now stored 
in Washington. 


Harry Gorpon’s REPORT 
From the Cumberland Papers (Box 61/A2) in the 
Royal Library at Windsor Castle 


Will’s Creek 234. 
of July 1755 
Sir — 

I have not troubl’d you hitherto with any letters, altho’ when I 
took my leave at London I Receiv’d your Commands to write you 
the most Remarkable occurrences of our Expedition. 

I shall now trouble you with a Short Journal of our March & 
proceedings, from this place to Beyond the last Crossing of the 
Monongahila, where we were unfortunately Defeated. On the 11th 
of June we March’d from this fort with Such a train of provision & 
Amunition Waggons, that the first days March Convine’d us that 
it was impossible to Get on with So many Carriages So heavily 
loaded. The General Diminish’d the Carriadges By putting the 
greatest part of the provisions on Pack horses & Sending Back two 
of the 6 pounders with their Amunition; in this Reformation we 
Marched as far as the Little Meadows, which are only Distant 10 
[?] miles from our first Camp, yet took us five Days to get up all 
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our Carriages, the Roads Being steep & the horses very weak. 

At the Little Meadows the General order’d another Reform, 
which Reduc’d us to a Pick’d Body of Eleven hundred men & 
officers, our Carriadges consisted of two 6 pounders, four 10 pound- 
ers, four Howits’s [howitzers], 3 Cowhorns [Coehorn mortars], & 
75 Rounds of Amunition, 3 or 4 provision Waggons, which made 
our whole train of Carriadges three or four & thirty. We Left the 
Little Meadows the 19th of June with a Resolution of pushing on 
Directly to fort Du Quesne, & to leave Coll: Dunbar with the rest 
of our Army & Carriadges to Get up in the Best Manner he Cou’d. 
We Came on Extreamly well, considering the Difficulty of making 
the roads, which was so Great, that Altho’ Every one us’d their 
Utmost Endeavor & only halted four Days on the Road, it was the 
8th of July Before we could get within 10 miles of the french fort. 

on the 8th we Cross’d the Long Run which was a Small Rivulet 
that runs into the Monongahila about 12 miles from the F: fort. 
we were Oblig’ to Cross it many times in the Space of two Miles, 
in which Distance we came along a Narrow Valley At the widest 
a Quarter of a Mile, very much Commanded on both sides by Steep 
hills. in this March Every proper precaution was taken to Secure 
us, By Detaching all the men that cou’d be Spar’d from the Ad- 
vanced party that day Commanded By C: Burton on our flank. 
the General Likewise order’d 350 men to take possession of the 
heights on Each Side; & the Grenadier Company of Sir P:H: 
[alket’s] Regt. the advance of the Advanced party, to Gain the 
Rising Ground, which Shut up the valley in our front. No enemy 
appear’d, & we encamp’d on the last mentioned rising ground, 
which Brought us within a Small Mile of the River Monongahila. 

in our Next Days March we must Either go along the Nar- 
rows, a very Difficult pass, on the Right Side entirely Commanded 
By high ground & on the Left hemmed in By the Monongahila; 
A Small Consultation was held, & it was Carried to Cross the 
Monongahila at the Nearer End of the Narrows, to keep along the 
South Side, & to Cross it again Below where turtle Creek runs in, 
& without the Narrows; As there was Danger Imagined, the 2 
Comps of Grenadiers with 150 men of the two Regt* Commanded 
by Coll: Gage were Order’d to March By 2 o’Clock of the Morning 
of the 9th to take possession of the Banks of the Second Crossing 
of the River; two of the light 6 pounders were sent along with this 
party; the rest of our Little Army march’d at four, Crossed peace- 
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ably, & Came up with Coll: Gage about Eleven o’Clock in peaceable 
possession of the furthest Banks of the Last Crossing. Every one 
who Saw these Banks, Being above 12 feet perpendicularly high 
Above the Shore, & the course of the River 300 yards Broad, hugg’d 
themselves with joy at our Good Luck in having Surmounted our 
greatest Difficultys, & too hastily concluded the Enemy never wou’d 
dare to Oppose us. 

In an hour which Brought the time about Noon, the Bank was 
Slop’d & passable for Artillery & Carriadges; Coll: Gage, with the 
Same Advanced party, was ordered forward, the covering party of 
the Carpenters & Pioneers followed immediately in his Rear, after 
them then came two 6 pounders, their Amunition Waggon, & a 
Guard in their Rear, after them follow’d the Main Body in their 
Usual Order of March with a Strengthen’d Rear Guard of 100 men. 

The flank partys of the Advance & Main Body were no Stronger 
than Usual & Coll: Gage’s party march’d By files four Deep our 
front had not Got above half a Mile from the Banks of the River, 
when the Guides which were all the Scouts we had, & who were 
Before only about 200 yards Came Back, & told a Considerable 
Body of the Enemy, Mostly Indians were at hand, I was then just 
rode up in Search of these Guides, had got Before the Grenadiers, 
had an opportunity of viewing the Enemy, & was Confirm’d By the 
Report of the Guides & what I saw myself that their whole Num- 
bers did Not exceed 300. 

As Soon as the Enemy’s Indians perceiv’d our Grenadiers, they 
Divided themselves & Run along our right & Left flanks. The 
Advanced party Coll: Gage order’d to form, which Most of them 
Did with the front rank upon the Ground & Begun firing, which 
they continued for Several Minutes, Altho’ the Indians very soon 
Dispers’d Before their front & fell upon the flank partys, which only 
consisted of an Officer & 20 men, who were very soon Cut off. 
The Indians Making their Appearance upon the Rising Ground on 
our Right, occasion’d an Order for Retiring the Advanc’d Body 
50 or 60 paces, there they confusedly form’d again, & a Good many 
of their Officers were kill’d & wounded By the Indians, who had 
got possession of the Rising Ground on the Right. There was an 
Alarum at this time that the Enemy were attacking the Baggage in 
the Rear, which Occasion’d a Second Retreat of the Advanc’d party ; 
they had not Retir’d but a few paces when they were join’d By the 
rest of the troops, Coming up in the greatest Confusion, & Nothing 
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afterwards was to Be Seen Amongst the Men But Confusion & 
Panick. they form’d Altogether, the Advanced & Main Body in 
Most places from 12 to 20 Deep; the Ground on which they then 
were, was 300 yards Behind where the Grenadiers & Advanc’d party 
first form’d. the General Order’d the officers to Endeavor to tell 
off 150 men, & Advance up the hill to Dispossess the Enemy, & 
another party to Advance on the Left to Support the two 12 pound- 
ers & Artillery people, who were in great Danger of Being Drove 
away By the Enemy, at that time in possession of the 2 field pieces 
of the Advanc’d party. this was the Generals last Order, he had 
had Before this time 4 horses kill’d under him, & now Receiv’d 
his mortal wound. All the Officers us’d their Utmost Endeavors to 
Get the men to Advance up the hill, & to Advance on the left to 
Support the Cannon. But the Enemy’s fire at that time very much 
Encreasing, & a Number of officers who were Rushing on in the 
front to Encourage the men Being kill’d & wounded. there was 
Nothing to Be Seen but the Utmost panick & Confusion amongst 
the men; yet those Officers who had Been wounded having Re- 
turn’d, & those that were not Wounded, By Exhorting & threatning 
had influence to keep a Body about 200 an hour Longer in the field, 
but cou’d not perswade them Either to Attempt the hill again, or 
Advance far Enough to Support the Cannon, whose officers & men 
were mostly kill’d & wounded. The Cannon Silenc’d, & the Indian’s 
shouts upon the right Advancing, the whole Body gave way, & 
Cross’d the Monongahila where we had pass’d in the Morning with 
great Difficulty. the General & his 2 Aid de Camps were Both 
wounded were taken out of a Waggon, & hurryed along across the 
River; Coll: Burton tho’ very much Wounded attempted to Rally 
on the Other Side, & made a Speach to the Men to Beg them to get 
into Some Order, But Nothing would Do, & we found thai Every 
man wou’d Desert us; therefore we were oblig’d to go along; we 
march’d all night, & never halted till we Came to Guests’s [Gist’s] 
which was near 60 miles from the place of the Action, we halted 
that night there, & next Day join’d Coll: Dunbar’s party which was 
6 miles further. 

Thus Sir I have Sent you an Account of those transactions 
Entirely consisting with my own Certain Knowledge. I never was 
a Critick, therefore leaves it to you to Make what Remarks you 
See proper, As you are a much Better Judge in these Matters than 
I shall Ever pretend to Be. only One thing cannot Escape me, 
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which is, that had our March Been Executed in the Same manner 
the 9th as it was the 8th, I shou’d have stood a fair Chance of writing 
from fort Du Quesne, instead of Being in the hospital at Wills’s Creek. 

I am a Good Deal hurt in the Right Arm, having Receiv’d a 
Shot which went thro’, & Shattered the Bone, half way Between 
the Elbow & the wrist; this I had Early, & altho’ I felt a Good deal 
of pain, yet I was too Anxious to allow myself to Quit the field; 
at the last my horse having Receiv’d three shots, I had hardly time 
to Shift the Sadle on another without the Bridle, when the whole 
gave way. The passage that was made thro the Bank in the Morn- 
ing, I found Choack’d up; I was oblig’d to tumble over the high 
Bank, which Luckily Being of Sand, part of it fell along with me, 
which kept my horse upon his feet, & I fortunately kept his Back. 
Before I had got 40 yards in the River, I turn’d about on hearing 
the Indians Yell, & saw them Tomohocking Some of our women & 
wounded people, others of them fir’d very Briskly on those that 
were then Crossing, at which time I Receiv’d another Shot thro’ 
the Right Shoulder, But the horse I Rode Escaping, I got across 
the River, & Soon came up with the General, Coll. Burton, & the 
rest of the Officers & raen that were along with them, & Continued 
along with them in the Utmost pain, my wounds not having Been 
Dress’d untill I came to Guests’s. 

On the Road I propos’d fortifying a Camp at Licking Creek 
10 miles to the Westward of the Crossing of the Yohiogany a very 
advantagious Situation, & which Covered the Richest part of the 
Country which Lyes Betwixt Guest’s & that, or at least I imagin’d 
we might have been join’d by Coll: Dunbar’s party at Guest’s, 
where a Good Camp might Easily Been had, which fortified with 
two or three Redoubts in front cou’d have Been defended By our 
Numbers (above 1000 fitt for Duty) against any force our Enemys 
cou’d Bring against us. 

Instead of all this Nothing wou’d Do, But Retiring, & Destroy- 
ing immense Quantitys of Amunition & Stores, with which Last all 
our Instruments & Stationary wares shar’d the fate. 

Here we are at present, But the talk is of going into Pensilvania, 
& No talk of putting this fort or the frontiers of this Country in 
any posture of Defence; as it is at present 3 pieces of 6 pound 
Cannon, with the Advantage the Ground wou’d Naturally give them, 
vou’d knock the fort to pieces, & nothing after we are gone cou’d 
hinder 150 french Indians from Ravaging to Alexandria. 
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I have tir’d my Secretary, & I’m afraid you'll think me too 
prolix, But I cou’d not help it, & indeed it was my intention, to Lay 
Before you our Proceedings, & the Situation of Affairs in this Country. 

had I the use of my Drawing hand, I would have sent you a 
Sketch of the field of Action, & Some other Principal Crossings of 
the Rivers on our March. I hope Soon to Be Able to Lay these 
things Before you, & will take the opportunity of Describing the 
Country which we passed at the Same time; This is all hopes, as 
Nothing certain is determin’d with Regard to the Lower wound of 
my Arm, at present I conclude with my best wishes for your health, 
& always shall Be with the greatest Respect 

Sir, 
Your most oblig’d & obedt. Humble Servt. 
[s] Harry Gordon 
Wills’s Creek A left hand Subscription 
234. of July 1755 


P.S. I should Be Extreamly obligd to you if you woud Be kind 
Enough to Remind H:R:H: of my former petition for a Commission 
in Some Reg*. 


I have Reason to Believe that had General Braddock Liv’d I shou’d 
have Been provided for in Some of the Reg*s. here. 


to Be Copied for Coll: Napier 
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THE IRON-HULL STEAMBOAT VALLEY FORGE 


FREDERICK Way, JR. 


Waters (Mississippi River and tributaries) was constructed on 

the left bank of the Monongahela River, at Pittsburgh, near 
and above the south end of the present-day Smithfield Street bridge, 
in 1838-1839. The iron plates which sheeted the sides and bottom 
of this hull were produced by Lyon, Shorb & Company, Pittsburgh, 
at Sligo Mill.' 

The Valley Forge was famous in other respects. She was the 
first metal hull boat, built of native iron, to be constructed in the 
United States. She was a lonesome pioneer on the Western Waters; 
no other iron-hull boat was built for Ohio or Mississippi service 
until 30 years later. 

Another singular thing about the Valley Forge is that her hull 
was put together “without a drop of liquor of any description having 
been consumed by any of the hands employed on her, or about the 
shipyard where she was built.” Such was the brag of the principals 
who built her, William C. Robinson, Benjamin Minis and Reuben 
Miller, Jr., who jointly operated a foundry and engine-building 
establishment styled Robinson, Minis & Miller, near the south end 


T* first metal hull steamboat built for use on the Western 


Captain Way, member of this Society and publisher of the /nland River 
Record, is a recognized authority on the American river steamboat.—Ed., 


Author’s Note: A sprightly array of material about early boat-building along 
the Monongahela River, researched principally from early Pittsburgh newspapers, 
was presented in serial form in a Monongahela valley newspaper some years ago. 
I did not know of it, at the time. About a year ago, the retired lockmaster at Lock 
and Dam No. 3, Monongahela River, Jack H. Reed, loaned me a scrapbook he 
made of river matters, containing most of these articles. They were prepared by 
Mrs. S. Kussart, Pittsburgh, whose best known published work is the book The 
Allegheny River (Burgum Printing Co., Pittsburgh, 1938). Mrs. Kussart died some 
vears ago. Her maiden name was Serepta Cooper, and her father, Captain John C. 
Cooper, was identified with Ohio River towboating at Pomeroy, Ohio, and elsewhere. 
I was attracted to Mrs. Kussart’s story of the iron-hull Valley Forge, and have 
used it as the framework upon which the present paper is modeled. 


1 One of the earliest and perhaps the very first iron-hull boat built in the U. S. 
was the 60-foot Codorus, built at York, Pa., in 1825, for the Susquehanna 
River. This steamboat, named for Codorus Creek which flows by York, was 
built of imported iron, as was the case of the steamer John Randolph built 
at Savannah, Georgia, 1834, and of others. 
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of the Monongahela Bridge.? The usual bill of materials for 
“putting up” a wooden steamboat hull in those times included occa- 
sional barrels of beer, cider and ale, for the use of the hands. 

According to U. S. Customs, the Valley Forge’s iron hull 
measured 150 feet in length, 25 feet in width and 5% feet “depth 
of hold.” These figures quarrel with various published accounts of 
the boat, some of which provide more ample dimensions. As ex- 
ample of this, George H. Thurston sets her down in his Allegheny 
County's Hundred Years as 180 feet long measured on deck, 29 feet 
breadth of beam, and depth of hold 5% feet. This seems too big. 
An unsigned correspondent, back in the 1880’s, wrote a letter in the 
Cincinnati Commercial to say that the Valley Forge ran two seasons 
and then was lengthened 15 feet. He further states that the di- 
mensions, after lengthening, were 165 by 25x5%, which figures 
agree with later documentations. 

These dimensions apply only to the hull. There is no doubt 
whatever that the Valley Forge was a side-wheeler; she had two 
paddlewheels, one on each side, centered a little aft of amidships. 
Thurston’s account indeed states that her “over all” width was 49%4 
feet, measured thwartship to the extremes of her paddleboxes. This 
seems to be a reasonable figure. 

The frame of the boat (ribs) was built of angle iron, and the 
bottom and deck beams were made of T iron. The main deck was 
iron-plated. The floor and hull plates were plain, smooth surface, 
the sheets being closely jointed at the butts. The sides were 
clinker-lap. 

Thurston further reports that the hull plating was 14-inch 
Juniata boiler plate. The inference, I suspect, is that this Juniata 
iron was rolled at the Sligo Mill. The main deck was sheeted over 
with 3/16-inch iron plate. That the hull was compartmented, there 
is no doubt. A contemporary account states that the hull had “a 
center keelson of iron plate, running fore and aft, and two thwart- 
ship watertight bulkheads of iron plate.” The style of wording here 
conveys the impression that the center keelson was not watertight, 
a quite likely possibility, and certainly the usual practice in building 





2 The original U. S. Customs documentation for the Valley Forge states that her 
owners were Robinson & Minis. George H. Thurston in his Allegheny County’s 
Hundred Years explains that Robinson & Minis built, in 1836, the Washington 
Foundry & Machine Works. Reuben Miller, Jr., was admitted as a full 
partner the following year, 1837, at which time the firm became Robinson, 
Minis & Miller. Later on this same firm became Robinson-Rea Manufacturing 
Company. 
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wooden hulls. There was a weight of experience which frowned on 
longitudinal watertight bulkheading. A sudden rupture in a knuckle 
or in one side of the hull, as from a collision, was more apt than 
not to cause capsizing if the water could not flow freely throughout 
the width of the hull. 

But, as though to confuse the issue, Thurston states that the 
hull had in it an iron bulkhead the entire length, divided into eight 
watertight compartments. —-And George H. Thurston is not to be 
lightly dismissed when it comes to details of the Pittsburgh his- 
torical scene. In the absence of foolproof facts, I can only infer that 
changes were made in the boat’s bulkheading possibly at the time 
she was lengthened. 

Despite these technical disagreements, there is little doubt that 
the non-alcoholic shipwrights took a surprisingly long time to get 
the job done. The keel was laid, it seems, in the summer of 1838, 
with the idea of having the boat operative by July 4 of the following 
year. Such was not the case, and it was not until 5 o’clock on the 
afternoon of September 9, 1839, that the hull was launched. 

A vast throng was present at this launching, attracted there by 
a barrage of newspaper publicity. For some time a contest had 
been run in the daily press to select the boat’s name. A “flood of 
communications” had been printed, suggesting such titles as Num- 
ber One, Pioneer, Experiment, Ironsides, Novelty, Alpha, Duquesne, 
Juniata, Adam, Ferreous, Ironia. The boat’s owners had selected 
Valley Forge inasmuch as George Washington’s long suffering army 
had encamped on the site of an old iron forge that miserable winter 
of 1777-1778. 

A reporter on the scene had this to say: “As the hour ap- 
proached, notwithstanding the short notice given, thousands were 
assembled to witness the launch. We were amongst those who were 
invited on board to enjoy the scene. About five minutes before 
five, everything was in readiness, the word was given to ‘cut away,’ 
and the boat started in beautiful style, gliding into the water without 
a surge.” 3 

An unnamed and possibly long-suffering workman also rode the 
hull. Concealed on his person was a bottle of “Old Monongahela” 
rye. As the boat gained momentum down the launch ways he 
whipped forth the bottle, so that it was visible and recognizable to 
the spectators. He cried, “It is out of the question that she should 





3 Pittsburgh Advocate and Advertiser, Sept. 10, 1839. 
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go into the drink without grog!” Whereupon he broke the flask 
against the transom. 
And now back a moment to our newspaper reporter: 

The first rush was to see how much water she would draw. In an in- 
stant a dozen joking banters passed, touching her draught. Some stood for 
fourteen inches, some for thirteen, twelve, eleven, ten. These estimates were 
severally cried out. When she settled all were astonished. Nine inches 
astern, nine and a half forward. The instance is without parallel. A timber 
boat of her capacity, similarly constructed, would draw twenty-one inches; 
while the iron boat draws nine and a half. 

The draught ascertained, the next rush was to the hatches to note how 
rapidly she leaked. It seems that many came to the launch expecting to 
see the boat sink. They must have thought the truth strange, when it was 
known that the boat did not leak a drop. We congratulate the spirited and 
enterprising owners on the complete success of their experiment. All that 
was problematical in their undertaking has been favorably decided. Their 
boat lies upon the water, a neat model, having extraordinary capacity for 
carrying, staunch as they could desire, and drawing as she lies ready for 
her engine and upper works, nine inches of water only. The iron steamboat 
will be completed, ready to run, in the course of five weeks. 


The foregoing account suggests some interpretation. There is 
no doubt at all that the hull was given an “end launch,” the usual 
procedure at river shipyards (old-timers preferred the term “ship- 
yard” to “boatyard”’) until fairly recent times, when the “side launch” 
became the usual custom. The “end launch” required only two 
slides, or skids, sloped at an angle from shore to the river. The 
hull usually assumed the angle of this slope while being constructed, 
resting on these slides, and parallel to their length. Generally the 
boat’s stern faced the river, and hence, in launching, struck the water 
first. The angle of an “end-on” set of slides (also called the 
“launchway”) with the river’s course varied, influenced by the local 
topography and available area, from a direct approach (1.e., 90 de- 
grees) to a gentler angle aimed either upstream or downstream. 
Despite the lively account of the Valley Forge’s launching, with its 
plentiful details, our ancient reporter offers but a single clue as to 
the technical launchway set-up. He says she “started in beautiful 
style, gliding into the water without a surge.” The description fits 
an end launch nicely. 

The superstructure, known those days as the “upper works,” 
was built on after the hull was afloat. The cabins, roof and pilot- 
house were built entirely of wood. The machinery, boilers and out- 
fitting—in fact, everything above the main deck—was attended to 
after the hull was in the river. This final phase of construction was 
speedily completed, in something less than sixty days. This was a 
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sharp contrast to the sluggish progress on the metal hull, which had 
required a year’s time. The answer is, the hull was experimental ; 
once it was ready, the rest of the job dovetailed neatly into an assembly 
line routine commonplace enough in early Pittsburgh with its special- 
ized machine shops, joiners, fitters, boiler-workers, chandlers and 
boat painters. 

In physical outline, the Valley Forge did not differ from her 
contemporaries. She had a sharp model bow, exposed forecastle, 
boilers and engines on the main deck, passenger quarters on the 
second deck, two smokestacks spearing through the roof forward of 
the pilothouse, semicircular paddleboxes with her name painted there- 
on, and a yawl dangling on a single davit over her stern. About the 
sole difference a passenger might note, when walking aboard, was 
the iron-sheeted main deck. 

Mechanically, she was fairly standard, with a few notable inno- 
vations. The engines which drove the side-wheels were two in 
number, and independent of one another, one on each side connected 
direct to its paddlewheel by means of slides, crosshead, pitman and 
shaft crank. These engines each were 18-inch bore and 8-foot stroke 
of piston, pretty “tall” machinery for a hull of such modest size. 
She had four horizontal return-flue boilers, connected in a battery, 
“western river style.” The feed water supplying these boilers came 
from “two small engines, working at right angles, close to the after 
end of the boilers, for the purpose of working the force pump and 
the cold water pump.” Here was a newfangled idea, for the inde- 
pendent “doctor” pump had not been invented in 1839, nor would 
it be for several years to come. The usual supply pump in 1839 
was activated by cam motion imparted from either the paddlewheel 
shaft or the main engine.‘ 

The boilers were equipped with an “Evans’ Safety Guard” to 
prevent explosion. This apparatus, invented, patented and manu- 
factured by a Pittsburgher, Cadwalader Evans, actually did not 
prevent explosions, let us hasten to say. Various steamboats equipped 
with the Evans’ Guard went to Kingdom Come with unimaginable 
violence. The principle of the Guard was this: a slug of metal of 
relatively low melting point was pressed on the top of an interior 
boiler flue. Then, should the flue overheat, as when the water in 
the boilers became too low for safety, the slug promptly melted. 
Such melting released a lovely Rube Goldberg series of mechanical 





4 Ibid. 
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events which terminated in releasing the main safety valve. At best, 
this was quack medicine designed to lull nervous passengers into a 
sense of security. It was an inexcusable nostrum, even in 1839, 
when the fusible plug was well known, and already required by law 
in France. The fusible plug, like the canoe, has never been improved 
upon, and is standard equipment on all marine boilers in the U.S. 
today. 

But Cadwalader Evans was a promoter. He well knew the 
publicity value of his Guard on the new iron-hull Valley Forge, and 
to get it installed he knocked down the price to $150, a mistake which 
cost him much wrangling in months to come, other customers de- 
manding the same price-treatment. But perhaps he was right; the 
newspapers heralded the Valley Forge in these terms: “She cannot 
be sunk; she is proof against explosion, and she runs on almost no 
water at all; and what, we would ask, does the traveller or shipper 
want, more than these?’ * 

The new “iron wonder” was completed in November, 1839, 
getting her finishing touches moored alongside the Sligo Mill. On 
December 2nd she was moved over to the public landing along the 
Monongahela. The owners threw her open to public inspection and 
visitors arrived from far and wide. 

The river being then at a fair stage, the owners decided to make 
a trial run from Pittsburgh to Wheeling and return. It would have 
been more prudent to run head-on into a hornet’s nest. The citizens 
of Wheeling in 1839 and for some years after had a very low opinion 
of Pittsburgh or of anything originating there. Commercial rivalry 
was at white heat, and respective editors screamed at one another 
almost daily. But, nonetheless, the new iron-hull temperance steam- 
boat loaded up with passengers and some freight for the 90-mile run 
down the Ohio to that self-styled “head of navigation,” Wheeling. 
Departure was made from Pittsburgh on December 6. 

Captain Thomas Baldwin, the good skipper of the Valley Forge, 
had scarce put out his ropes on the Wheeling levee when the trouble 
started. A mob armed with brickbats vocally threatened violence. 
The disturbance rose to such proportion that Captain Baldwin was 
obliged to leave his ropes behind, pull out into midstream and depart 
forthwith. If any freight was received or discharged, her manifests 
never showed it. One passenger, back in Pittsburgh, stated that he 
would rather ship aboard a boat loaded with a thousand kegs of 





5 Ibid. 
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gunpowder under the boilers than repeat a visit to Wheeling on the 
Valley Forge.® 

There is an historical sequel to this which belongs at this place. 
The upstairs passenger cabin on the Valley Forge had a long central 
hallway, running the length of the boat, flanked on either side by 
staterooms. Such plan, later to become almost universal, was fairly 
novel in 1839. An editor in St. Louis commented on it, after visiting 
the Valley Forge at that port. “Her staterooms,” said he, “literally 
answer the name, being designated by the names of the different 
states, New York, Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, etc., so that 
a traveller on the Valley Forge need only to select the appropriate 
stateroom to feel himself perfectly at home, and may traverse the 
whole length of the Mississippi and Ohio without going out of his 
own state.” ’ Such was the origin of the term “stateroom,” initiated 
on the iron-hull Pittsburgh-built steamboat. Now, in addition to 
such novelty, the door which led into the men’s comfort room was 
labeled “Wheeling.” Not uncommonly, into the present century, an 
older riverman would excuse himself from the pilothouse to go to 
Wheeling, and his initiated brethren well knew his intention. This 
Wheeling designation held true, of course, only on the Pittsburgh 
steamers, and it dates back to the Valley Forge. 

Other than the interesting reception at Wheeling, the trial run 
of the new steamboat seems to have gone along smoothly enough. 
Low water detained the boat at Pittsburgh a day or so, but on 
December 10, 1839, she cleared for New Orleans. The Memphis 
Enquirer spoke of her touching at that place and said that ‘‘she 
seemed crowded with passengers.” A Natchez paper noted her 
appearance there, saying that: “All accounts go to show she works 
well. In point of speed, she falls short of the best wooden steamers, 
although no doubt subsequent improvements in the construction of 
iron vessels will do away with the obstacles which cause this sort 
of inferiority. The superiority of iron steamers, in regard to fire, 
will recommend them strongly to the public favor.” 

A notice was inserted in a New Orleans newspaper, written 
and paid for by the downbound passengers, quite complimentary 
to the boat and its officers. Arrival was made on December 29, 1839. 

General Andrew Jackson was in New Orleans at the time, and 
the town was celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Battle 





6 Pittsburgh Post, Dec. 3, 1899. 
7 St. Louis Bulletin, Feb. 7, 1840. 
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of New Orleans. On the appointed day, January 8, 1840, the 
Valley Forge took Jackson and a party of distinguished guests from 
the city to the battlefield. The aging General was described as in 
poor health, frame emaciated, form stooping, eyes sunken and step 
unsteady. The celebration nonetheless was a brilliant one. 

Thereupon the Valley Forge loaded for Louisville, Kentucky, 
discharged freight and passengers at this Ohio River port, and thence 
returned down the Ohio and up the Mississippi to St. Louis. On 
February 17, 1840, she was back in Pittsburgh. 

By this time certain changes were indicated. It had been 
learned that she had trouble holding adequate steam pressure and, 
to remedy the defect, the furnace under her boilers was enlarged. 
The Pittsburgh Gazette noted this improvement, and added: “Her 
security against snagging is ascertained to be very great. In addition 
to her having, without injury, run against a snag which had previously 
sunk another boat, we are told that she had another severe trial. 
During difficult weather, at night, she was accidentally run head-on 
into a bluff sand bank, full steam, without injury or taking a drop 
of water.” ® 

Now the boat entered a regular run between Pittsburgh and 
St. Louis. An unsigned writer in the Pittsburgh Advocate and 
Advertiser made a trip on board, and sang high praise in print of 
the splendid ability of Captain Thomas Baldwin; of the splendor 
and comfort of the staterooms; of the unsurpassed excellence of the 
table; and of “the repose and quiet when the boat was running.” 
In fact he had composed the letter while seated in the center of the 
cabin, and with perfect ease, while the boat was under headway. 
“This can scarcely be recorded of any upper cabined steamer on the 
Western waters,” he beamed. Also, he strongly recommended “the 
absence of that eyesore of most steamboats, a public bar, and a cor- 
responding absence of its votaries.” 

In the December, 1959, issue of THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
HistoricaAL MAGAZINE (page 340) a young lady on her bridal voy- 
age aboard the Valley Forge penned these observations, made in the 
spring of 1840: “Our steamboat was very splendid, meals without 
extra charge—and everything nice and neat. The boat was entirely 
of iron and consisted of staterooms wholly—for private accommo- 
dation. There were three chandeliers in the gentlemen’s saloon 
much handsomer than your Town Hall can boast, & an elegant cut 


8 Pittsburgh Gazette, Feb. 18, 1840. 
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lamp suspended in the Ladies’ drawing-room. We had a delightful 
passage down the Ohio River....” The fare from Pittsburgh to 
Cincinnati, including meals, was $5, and there was no extra charge 
for baggage. 

The part about the boat being “entirely of iron” is probably the 
only overstatement. 

In late May an advertisement was run in Pittsburgh papers for 
the Falls of St. Anthony. “The iron steamer Valley Forge, Bald- 
win, master, will leave for the above and intermediate landings on 
Monday, the 25th inst., at 4 o’clock Pp. M. For freight or passage, 
apply on board, or to M. Allen & Company.” ? 

This voyage took her to the head of navigation on the Upper 
Mississippi, to St. Peters, at the mouth of the Minnesota River. A 
special pleasure trip was also run from Galena, Illinois, then an 
active river port, to St. Peters. 

During the fall of 1840 the Valley Forge may have been exten- 
sively repaired, the hull lengthened 15 feet, and perhaps a change 
made in the hull’s bulkheading plan. Unfortunately no contemporary 
notices of these important events have so far been disclosed. 

Next we know, the boat is operating between Pittsburgh and 
Nashville, Tennessee, located on the Cumberland River, commenc- 
ing in the early spring of 1841. On one such trip she departed from 
the Monongahela wharf “dragging her guards” with 2000 items of 
freight contained on 139 bills of lading, 27 cabin passengers and 
93 deck passengers. On her return to Pittsburgh she brought in 
323 bales of cotton, 49 hogsheads of tobacco, six kegs and two boxes 
of specie. She discharged 81 cabin passengers and 40 deck passen- 
gers. Each trip she is noticed carrying great loads of cotton to 
Pittsburgh; sometimes the boat looked like an immense cotton bale 
steaming up the river.'"® On one Cumberland River voyage she 
went up to Rome, Tennessee, 100 miles above Nashville (between 
present-day Hartsville and Carthage).'' It was noted in Pittsburgh 
papers that a great deal of the cotton brought from the south was 
forwarded by canalboat to Philadelphia and New York consignees. 

In 1842 the boat’s schedule was more enterprising still. She 
would load at Pittsburgh for Nashville, go from there to New 
Orleans, and then load direct back to Pittsburgh. While on this 


9 Pittsburgh Advocate and Advertiser, May 23, 1840. 

10 Harris’s /ntelligencer, April 30, 1841. 

11 Thurston, op. cit., 117. This reference states “Rome, Georgia,” obviously an 
error. Rome, Tenn. is intended. 
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schedule, in May, she was near Vicksburg on the lower Mississippi 
when a steam explosion occurred aboard the steamer Diana nearby. 
The crew of the Valley Forge rendered aid to the many persons 
who were scalded, and towed the wrecked boat into harbor. A num- 
ber of cattle in the Diana’s cargo were injured and killed by escap- 
ing steam. 

During the low water season in the fall of 1842 the boat was 
drydocked at Pittsburgh. Her bottom was found dinged in several 
places, “in such a manner as to prove conclusively that had she been 
constructed of anything but iron, she would have been at the bottom 
of the river long ago.” 

Captain Thomas Baldwin resigned in favor of Captain William 
Baird at this time. Baird had lately been skipper on the steamer 
Messenger, plying between Pittsburgh and St. Louis, much in the 
news in the spring of 1842, having taken from Pittsburgh to Cin- 
cinnati the celebrated author Charles Dickens. William C. Robinson 
and Benjamin Minis were stockholders in both boats involved, and 
it seems that Captain Baldwin was transferred to the Messenger. 
Although the reasons for the exchange are not clear, the exchange 
proved a lucky one for Captain Thomas Baldwin." 

The Valley Forge spent most of October and November, 1842, 
perched on a sandbar on the lower Ohio, where 34 steamboats were 
stranded for low water. Finally released when rains fell, she con- 
tinued to New Orleans, loaded aboard a cargo of Turk’s Island salt, 
and departed for St. Louis." 

Presently the word commenced trickling northward and east- 
ward that there had been trouble. The Valley Forge had been sunk 
and, worse, her hull had a twenty-foot rip in it. She had been 
snagged on a standard Mississippi River snag. The impervious 
iron steamboat was on the bottom, sunk to her main deck, between 
Cairo and St. Louis, at the notorious “Graveyard Reach,” at Doolan’s 
Slough. The accident happened in mid-December, 1842." 

Two snagboats were sent down from St. Louis to her relief. 
The hole was bulkheaded and the hull pumped dry. Steam was again 
raised in the boilers and the Valley Forge hobbled to St. Louis for 
a drydock program. 

She got back to Pittsburgh on April 19, 1843, meanwhile having 





12 Pittsburgh Morning Chronicle, Sept. 9, 1842. 
13 Iron City and Pittsburgh Weekly Chronicle, Oct. 29, 1842. 
14 Louisville (Ky.) Journal, Dec. 19, 1843. Also Pittsburgh Morning Chronicle, 
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made a trip or so up the Illinois River. A Pittsburgh paper noted 
that “notwithstanding her late disaster, she looks in first-rate trim.” 
She brought into Pittsburgh an immense cargo of pork and lard 
from St. Louis, and a few hogsheads of tobacco. During the balance 
of 1843, and in the season of 1844, she plied principally between 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis. Captain Baird continued as her master. 

While so engaged to St. Louis, she acquired a “texas” deck, 
one of the first so equipped. To achieve it, the pilothouse was 
raised on top of this new cabin on the roof, built principally for 
berthing the crew. It was dubbed “texas” inasmuch as the state of 
Texas was admitted to the Union about this time, following the 
scheme of naming the staterooms. “texas” it remains, even 
as these lines are written. 

The interior river valleys were growing in population and 
commerce, and the new steamboats were longer, broader, more 
powerful and of greater tonnage. The side-wheel Monongahela, 200 
feet in length, was now plying between Pittsburgh and St. Louis, 
operated by Captains Daniel, Stephen and Charles Stone. Clearly, 
the Valley Forge was outmoded. She was withdrawn from the trade. 
Her last voyage was from Pittsburgh to McKeesport and return, 
with a group of excursionists on the Fourth of July, 1845. As a 
drawing card, the excursion was advertised as a “Grand Temperance 
Celebration” and the fare set at twenty-five cents. The good folks 
at McKeesport were staging a local rally, and many of the men-folk 
were out of town. A rise had come in the river, and the McKeesport 
boatmen were busily at work barging coal down the river. When 
the Valley Forge disgorged her population there were embarrass- 
ments, lack of accommodations, and no suitable excitement. The 
voyage left much to be desired.'® 

The cabin and the engines from the Valley Forge were trans- 
ferred to a new wooden hull later on in 1845. The “new” boat was 
christened Robert Morris.’ Five years later, in 1850, when the 
Robert Morris had worn out, the engines went over on another new 
hull, at Cincinnati, a side-wheeler being built for Lake Pontchartrain. 
This craft was christened St. James. On July 5, 1852, the St. James 
exploded her boilers in a notable disaster.'? Thirty persons were 
killed, including Judge Preston, chief justice of Louisiana’s Supreme 





15 Pittsburgh Morning Chronicle, July 4, 1845, et seq. 
16 Cincinnati Commercial, 1878. 
17 Merchant Steam Vessels of the U. S., 1807-1868. 
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Court. It is said that the St. James, at the time of the catastrophe, 
was racing a rival steamer, the California. 

The Valley Forge’s iron hull was cut up for scrap at Pittsburgh. 
There is a persistent tradition that some of this scrap, at least, was 
sold to the United States, forwarded to Harper’s Ferry, and gun 
barrels made of it.'® 

Captain Thomas Baldwin, the first master of the iron steam- 
boat, later settled on the Illinois River and died at Peoria, Illinois, 
on August 23, 1879. His original crew, making the first trip to New 
Orleans on the boat in 1839, included John Dales, clerk; Samuel J. 
Reno and Dave Blashford, pilots (Ohio River) ; Allen Stephens and 
George Frazier, pilots (Mississippi River). Captain Reno became 
the first captain of the famed side-wheel Buckeye State, in the Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati trade, 1850, and died at Cincinnati after only 
a few trips. The original engineer on the Valley Forge was William 
Hamilton, who, in 1874, was “chief” on the great side-wheeler City 
of Vicksburg plying between St. Louis and New Orleans.'? 

The original cost of the Valley Forge has been estimated at 
$60,000, almost double the cost of a wooden boat of equivalent size 
and power.*° She undoubtedly turned out to be an expensive luxury 
for her owners. The demonstration she provided was unconvincing, 
particularly because of the snagging. In those times the river shores 
from Pennsylvania to Minnesota for the most part were in forest. 
Mature trees toppled along the shores, hundreds of them, and were 
set adrift by rises. These “channel inspectors” drifted along until, 
as the river fell, the roots braked them to a halt. Engineers built 
ingenious “snag boats” to rid out these treacheries, but the efforts 
seldom met the demands. President Polk vetoed a Federa) snag- 
removal appropriation and some old-timers called snags “polk stalks,” 
a word-play on the common riverbank weed, the pokeberry. A snag- 
speared steamboat often was ripped end for end, great tree limbs 
crashing upward into the cabins, and into the machinery and steam 
pipes, usually at night, with pandemonium and slaughter. The 
Valley Forge was not the answer to the problem. 

Regardless of this ill-starred experiment, Pittsburgh quickly 
became the center of an iron-hull industry, although such ships were 
built for far-away ports not associated with the local waterways. 
While the Valley Forye was in operation, there was built at Liberty 





18 Cincinnati Commercial, 1878. 
19 Pittsburgh Commercial, July 8, 1874. 
20 Thurston, op. cit., 117. 
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and First Street a “knock-down” iron hull 177 feet in length for 
the U.S. Navy, the steamer Michigan, which later was set up and 
launched at Erie, Pennsylvania, the first metal hull war vessel the 
U.S. Navy ever owned.”?! The superintendent of construction was 
a young Pittsburgher named James Rees. In 1878 this same man 
was to build, at Pittsburgh, the first steel hull river steamer con- 
structed in America, the Francisco Montoya, for the Magdalena 
River in South America.” 

But from the date of the launching of the Valley Forge, in 1839, 
not another metal hull commercial steamer was built for the Western 
Waters until 1870, a lapse of 31 years. This was the raftboat Clyde, 
built at Dubuque, Iowa, by the Iowa Iron Works. Originally a 
side-wheeler, she was lengthened sometime later and converted to 
sternwheel. On November 12, 1919 this boat visited Pittsburgh, 
almost unnoticed, to gather up some new wooden barges which had 
been built up the Allegheny River for a Tennessee River customer. 
She then was 49 years old and going strong; she survived to the 
age of 71.?3 

It was the long life-expectancy of the steel hull which ultimately 
won its initial acceptance. 


21 The Michigan later was renamed Wolverine (June 17, 1905) and was retired at 
Erie, Pa., on May 6, 1912. She was opened to visitors as a relic; finally was 
dismantled. A move to bring her back to Pittsburgh as a souvenir failed in 
the summer of 1927. 

22 Steamboat Bill, 1960 Fall, 79. 

23 Way’s Directory of Towboats, 1954 edition. 
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AN UNTOLD INCIDENT OF McCLELLAN’S 
PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN 


C. Rosser JAMES 


66 OMEONE played traitor to the Union cause and revealed to 
S General Joseph E. Johnston, the Confederate General in com- 
mand at Yorktown, Virginia, the information that General 
McClellan, commanding the Union army, would begin his attack on 
Tuesday morning. This information caused General Johnston to 
evacuate the town on the preceding Saturday night, which movement 
was a surprise to General McClellan.” 

Sometime ago I read this statement in a history written by a 
northern writer and it set me to thinking about this event in our 
nation’s history. I happen to know a great deal about the truth of 
this affair. Before I reveal this knowledge I think it will be inter- 
esting to give a description of some of the occurrences that caused 
me to acquire this knowledge. 

I was born and reared about five miles east of Yorktown. Be- 
tween my father’s home and York River there was a large farm of 
640 acres. From the gate on the main road to the York River it 
was a measured mile in a straight line. This farm was owned by 
the Farinholt family. There were five sons, Richard, Benjamin, 
William, Lee and Wyatt. Their father had died in the early spring 
of 1857. He owned a large number of slaves and left the farm to 
his children in splendid condition. Four of these sons joined the 
Confederate army. Richard was too old to do this, so he was left 
in charge of the farm and the slaves when the War commenced. 

A few days before General McClellan marched his army from 
Fortress Monroe on the way to Richmond, Mr. Farinholt and my 
father went to West Point, Virginia, on a business trip. This left 
Mrs. Farinholt and a niece in charge of her home and my mother 
and two children in charge of hers, with no one but the slaves in 
either case. General McClellan marched up the Peninsula on Thurs- 
day and the battle of Yorktown was fought on Friday. It was a 


Recollections of Reverend C. Rosser James (1854-1937), father of Alfred 
P. James and grandfather of William A. James, contributors to this maga- 
zine. His acute memory enabled him, in old age, to record vividly the 
dramatic incidents of his boyhood.—Ed. 
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lovely day and I stood by my mother’s side in our front door and 
listened to the cannons’ roar. We could not hear the small arms. 
There were only a few thousand Confederates within the fort, but 
they made such a gallant resistance that General McClellan decided 
to retire until more of his army arrived. The armies were reason- 
ably quiet on Saturday, but it was a day of great suspense to the 
people of York county. 

The Confederates had established a picket station on the Chesa- 
peake Bay shore about four miles east of our home. The two pickets 
stationed there did not hear of the battle until Saturday night. 
General McClellan then had his lines established across the Peninsula 
from the York River to the James River. It was impossible to break 
through, so these pickets decided to try to reach Yorktown by cross- 
ing Wormley’s Creek, which bounded the Farinholt farm and the 
west, and passing up the river shore—sheltered by the bluffs from 
being seen by the enemy. 

Early on Sunday morning they ran their horses by our home 
and turned down the long lane that led to the Farinholt home. 
They left their saddles with Mrs. Farinholt, swam their horses across 
the creek and started up the river shore ta Yorktown. I have 
never known whether or not they reached their destination. A few 
minutes after they passed our gate, just as we finished breakfast, 
Rachel, our colored cook, came in, very much excited, and said, 
“Oh! Miss Ann, the funniest thing you ever did see is taking place 
outdoors. The full moon is rising in the northwest.” Mother said, 
“Rachel, you have gone crazy. The full moon cannot rise anywhere 
except in the east.” “I cannot help it,” Rachel said, “if you do not 
believe it, just come out in the yard.” So we rushed to the front 
door and looked toward Yorktown. About half way a balloon was 
in the air. It was painted yellow and appeared to be about the size 
of the full moon and about as high above the horizon as the moon 
would be one hour and a half after rising. It was the first ever 
seen in our county. Mother said, “Rachel, that is not the full moon, 
it is a balloon.” 

The Confederates had built a large fort about four hundred yards 
above our home. Mother and I and Rachel and her children walked 
to the fort and stood on the parapet where we could get a good 
view of the balloon. 

Mother said, “Rachel, the Yankees will be here before 10 
o’clock.” “Why do you think so?” says Rachel. “Because that man 
up there is looking down at us with a spy glass and I can almost 
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see the whites of his eyes,” said mother. After looking awhile we 
went home. 

About 10 o’clock one of the slave boys came running in and 
said, “A Yankee is coming to the house.” All that kept me from 
running to the woods was I could not find my hat. Mother sent 
me above stairs and I shut the door and lay down on the floor. 
Mother met the soldier at the door and asked him from whence he 
came. “From ‘Michigan, madam.” “Then I suppose you are one 
of them we call Yankees.” “Yes, I guess you are right,” said he. 
Then he said, “A man went up in the balloon this morning and he 
thought he saw soldiers walking on the walls of the fort close by.” 
“They were myself and son and these slaves you see. There are no 
Confederate soldiers below Yorktown,” said mother. 

He thanked her and went away to join his comrades who had 
remained at the fort. 

That afternoon eight soldiers came and walked about our yard. 
They were very hungry, as the wagon trains had not brought suffi- 
cient food for the army. Rachel had a nice ham hanging above the 
room in which she lived. The soldiers saw the ham and one of them 
said, “Let us take that ham.” But one, a gentleman, said, “No, 
that is the only ham the old colored woman has. We must not 
trouble that.” 

Our year’s supply of bacon was in a room of that house but 
neither Rachel nor her children told these soldiers about this fact. 
I write this to give them credit for their loyalty to us. That night 
after dark they brought this bacon into our dwelling and hid it be- 
neath our beds and wherever they could find a good hiding place. 
About sunset a finely dressed officer on a splendid looking horse 
rode up to our door. Mother met him. He asked her name. She 
told him and asked his. He answered, “I am Major H. A. Barnum 
of General McClellan’s staff. I have called to see if you can let me 
have some supper.” Mother told him supper was over but she 
would do the best she could for him, so he dismounted, tied his 
horse and, after asking the slaves some questions, came in and was 
invited to take a seat. Mother called Rachel and told her to prepare 
supper for the major. 

I had been hiding under the teaster bed, but after hearing him 
talk I lost my fear and crawled out where I could see him. He was 
a fine looking man. In a little while supper was served and when 
he had finished eating he said, “Mrs. James, I am going to do some- 
thing I never thought I would do. I belong to an officers’ mess 
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and none of us has had anything to eat for 36 hours. Would you 
care to wrap the remainder of this food and let me take it to camp?” 
“Certainly I will,” said mother. When he was about to leave, mother 
said, “Major, I have tried to do the best I can for you. I would 
like to know if you can help me. My husband is away and I am 
here alone with my children and these slaves. This afternoon eight 
of your men were here. It seemed to me they were on a marauding 
expedition. Can you send me a guard to protect us?” The major 
replied, “Everything is in a state of confusion at the camp. I cannot 
send you a guard before Thursday, but I will see that you have one 
then.” He took from his pocket his photograph and gave it to 
mother, saying, “If any of our soldiers come here to disturb you, 
show them this picture. Perhaps it may protect you some.” Mother 
thanked him and he returned to camp. His picture was on one side 
of the card and on the other was written, “Major H. A. Barnum, 
17th New York Volumeers.” We kept that picture many years. 

The next day two soldiers came into the yard and went to the 
door of the store house and with a bunch of keys tried to unfasten 
the lock. Mother watched them awhile and then went out, showed 
them the photograph and asked them if they knew that man. They 
looked at the picture and said, “Yes, that is Major Barnum of 
General McClellan’s staff.” Then one said to the other that they 
would better go. And soon they left. 

The guards came Thursday morning. They were from Rochester, 
New York, one named Kellogg and the other Stearns. They pro- 
tected us until the army moved on to Richmond. We soon found 
out that they were gentlemen. We invited them to sleep in our 
home and eat at our table. I can never forget their kindness in 
protecting us and our property in those trying days. 

A few days after the guards came, one morning about 10 o'clock, 
one of the slave boys came to the door and said in great excitement, 
“De balloon is flyin’ away.” We went out to look and about one 
mile west of our home, high in the air, the balloon was drifting 
southeast with a man sitting quietly in the apartment underneath 
with the long ropes dangling in the breeze. That man was Major 
General Fitzjohn Porter. He had gone up in the balloon to try to 
see what was going on inside the fort at Yorktown. 

The Albemarle Virginia Artillery that had garrisoned the fort 
close to our house during the autumn of 1861 was then at Yorktown. 
They began firing at the balloon and acquired the range so quickly 
the Union soldiers dared not take the time to pull it down. They 
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cut the ropes and let it drift away before the northwest wind. Near 
the boundary of Elizabeth City county, the ropes caught in some 
trees and the balloon came down and General Porter was unhurt. 

General McClellan took weeks to prepare for the battle which 
he expected to fight at Yorktown. He built a large mortar battery 
at the mouth of Wormley’s Creek close to the Farinholt home. 
(A photograph of this can be seen in Lawson’s Illustrated History.) 
He moved some of his army and a large part of his supplies in front 
of our home. These had been landed at Belvin’s Point on Chisman’s 
Creek. He had two roads made through our farm. I remember he 
rode up to our gate to see if our home was in the line of fire. We 
were all very glad when he decided it was not necessary for us to 
move. But he ordered Mrs. Farinholt and her niece to move and 
mother had to take them into our home and let them stay until 
Yorktown was evacuated. 

During this time Union officers would come to inspect the work 
being done on the battery and on the roads. They would come into 
our home and chat about the War and other matters. I remember 
well when General Couch paid us a visit. Major Barnum would call 
sometimes to inspect the guards. We were always glad to see him 
because he had done so much for us. 

Thursday before General Johnston left Yorktown, mother in- 
vited Major Barnum and another officer to take supper with us. 
Mrs. Farinholt presided and mother waited on the guests. I was 
standing by on the lookout, I suppose, to see if there would be any 
chicken left. I remember so well that Major Barnum, while eating, 
looked at mother and said, “Mrs. James, I never have been as sad 
as I am today.” “Why? What troubles you?” He replied, “My 
wife and children are in Washington and the battle at Yorktown 
will commence next Tuesday morning. I would give all I am worth 
just to see them before the fight begins.” Mother said, “Major, 
I do not think you need to worry about that. It is my opinion that 
you will never have to fire a shot at Yorktown.” He looked up into 
her face and said, ‘““You make me think you are a spy.” She said, 
“No, I am not a spy but that is my deliberate opinion.” And then 
he said, “I shall never see you again after tonight, but I shall always 
think you are a prophetess or the daughter of a prophet if I march 
into Yorktown without firing a gun.” After supper he rode away 
and we never saw him again. 

The following Saturday night General Johnston marched his 
army away from Yorktown. General McClellan gave to Major 
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Barnum the post of honor and he marched through the gate at the 
head of “The Seventh” New York Volunteers. Some of them were 
blown up by torpedoes that had been planted in the street but he 
was not hurt. 

Now, having given this record of facts, I wish to say that Major 
Barnum was not a traitor. He was too grand a man for that. When 
he gave the time set for the battle he thought he was with true 
friends, and he was, so far as our family was concerned, but he 
forgot about Mrs. Farinholt. She was an ardent friend of the Con- 
federacy. She, doubtless, did not feel under any obligation to keep 
this information about the time of the battle a secret. 

“How did she succeed in getting this information to General 
Johnston?” is an important question. I cannot speak positively, but 
my impression is the two pickets who left their saddles with her 
also gave her their signal code. I remember that about once a week 
one of the slave boys on her farm (they were not moved) would 
come and have a long private talk with Mrs. Farinholt. I think she 
had instructed him how to send and receive messages. The bend in 
the river gave a clear line of vision. My mother may have known 
of this but, of course, she would not tell me, a boy not quite seven 
years old. This view is strengthened by the fact that a few days 
after my father and Mr. Farinholt returned from West Point, 
where they had been detained during the siege of Yorktown, Mr. 
Farinholt was arrested and taken to the Union camp to be tried by 
court-martial as a spy. When brought before this tribunal he told 
the officers to send and bring Mr. Wesley James; that he could 
prove by him that they had been in West Point the whole time and 
therefore he could not have been a spy. They sent soldiers for my 
father and carried him before the court-martial. He testified that 
Mr. Farinholt had been with him all the time at West Point. This 
testimony cleared Mr. Farinholt at once. 

I have never known exactly why suspicion rested upon Mr. 
Farinholt. It is entirely probable that some of the slaves at the 
Farinholt farm found out what the boy had been doing and talked 
about it until the Union soldiers heard the news. 

Many years have passed since I stood by that supper table and 
heard Major Barnum divulge that secret, but I have never thought 
he was a traitor. I have always cherished his memory. He loved 
his family so well that thinking of them caused him to make this 
“slip of the tongue.” He rose to the rank of Major General in the 
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Union army before the close of the War. After the War he was 
Harbormaster of New York City for thirty years. 

I am the only one of that company at the supper table now alive. 
If he has any relatives now living I would like for them to know that 
down here in Virginia there is one who still cherishes the memory 
of a true friend who was a Christian gentleman as well as a great 


soldier. 


N.B. There may have been others who carried the information to 
General Johnston, but I have never heard of them and I have given 
the facts as I know them. ye 
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or “Minutes Made by S.V., from Stage to Stage, on a 
Tour to Fort Pitt” 


Edited by Epwarp G. WILLIAMS 
PART II FROM CARLISLE TO PITTSBURGH 


INTRODUCTION 


land Valley via Shippensburg to the Conococheague Settlements 

(Chambersburg), thence crossed the Potomac at the mouth of 
Conococheague Creek (Williamsport, Maryland) to the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia (present U.S. Route 11). Although only a rough 
wagon road, it was commonly called the “Great Road to Virginia.” 
This wagon road already had been extended to McDowell’s Mill. or 
Fort McDowell (present Markes, Pennsylvania) upon the West Fork 
of Conococheague, when, in 1755, Colonel James Burd was sent to 
cut a road from that point over the mountains to meet General 
Braddock’s road near the Great Crossing of the Youghiogheny.' 

Over the Great Road, in 1758, marched Forbes’ army from 
Carlisle to Fort Loudoun, which had recently supplanted Fort Mc- 
Dowell,” three miles below the present village of Fort Loudon, Frank- 
lin County. Thence, the road bent around the promontory of Par- 
nell’s Knob (North Mountain), passing in a northerly direction up 
Path Valley and over Tuscarora Mountain by Cowan Gap. It then 
slid down the narrow, declining trough between Tuscarora and 
Cove Mountain to the Little Aughwick Creek at Burnt Cabins.’ 

It was here that the Pennsylvania Road of later years again 


P= Carlisle the early road ran southward through the Cumber- 





In the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress is the only known 
copy of the Journal of Samuel Vaughan. 


1 Burd’s efforts came to naught with Braddock’s defeat on July 9, 1755. His road 
had been cut as far as the top of Allegheny Mountain not far from Roxbury, 
Somerset County, where he buried his tools, later to be dug up by Forbes’ 
scouts and used by his road builders. See Papers of Colonel Henry Bouquet 
(Harrisburg, 1951), 235-236. 

2 For the construction of Fort Loudoun, see Colonel John Armstrong’s letter to 
Governor William Denny, November 19, 1756, Pennsylvania Archives, 1st 
ser., III, 58. 

3 J. Potts’ “Marching Journal,” Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, MS. 

Collection; also William Scull’s Map, 1770. 
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came into the Forbes Route.* Authorized by Act of Assembly, 
September 21, 1785,° and begun that year, this road was still under 
construction when Vaughan passed over it in 1787, and during the 
following year.6 The new road diverged from the Great Road 
(Forbes Route) at Shippensburg and ran, by present State Route 
533, to Upper Strasburg, thence by a township road across Blue 
Mountain, Horse Valley, Kittatinny Mountain, Path Valley, and 
Tuscarora Mountain, to meet the old Forbes Road at Burnt Cabins.’ 

From this point, we shall follow, with our journalist, the com- 
bined routes through Fort Littleton, to Bedford and the Forks of 
the Road, whence the Burd Road took the left-hand fork to the south, 
which became the Glade Road. At this point the Forbes Road 
began entirely on its own, and this the Pennsylvania State Road 
traversed, with variations, to Pittsburgh. 

These variations from the Forbes Road form the intriguing, 
sometimes baffling elements, in the story of retracing our traveler’s 
itinerary. An intimate knowledge of the terrain, mountain roads 
and bypaths, is necessary for an understanding of all of these 
several routes; and such understanding is essential for tracing any 
one of them separately. Once again, in the words of Francis Park- 
man, is history written ‘‘as much in the open air as at the library table.” 

Some of the problems in identifying at this late day the route 
of Forbes’ army and the many factors related thereto should be 
here mentioned. The military pioneers had not time to shelve into 
the sides of mountains for easier side-hill grades. The peacetime 
roadbuilders who followed effected these refinements. A selection 
of the actual routes of the army is rendered difficult by the fact 
that Bouquet, Forbes’ advance commander, often led the troops by 
a direct line of march, while the wagons and artillery followed an- 
other for better grades and firmer ground, days later. Complications 
occur in differentiating the proper course westward from Fort 
Ligonier, where Forbes divided his army into three brigades, which 





4 “Colonel Israel Shreve’s Journal,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, LII, 197 (hereinafter noted as PMHB). 

5 James T. Mitchell and Henry Flanders, Pennsylvania Statutes at Large, XII 
(Harrisburg, 1906), 105-107. 

6 “Col. Israel Shreve’s Journal (1798),” op. cit., 198: “.. . ascended Sideling Hill 
up a good new road made by said Skinner . . . Skinner’s men at work making 
a new road down.” 

7 See “Journal of Arthur Lee,” R. H. Lee, Il The Life of Arthur Lee (Boston, 
1829), 378; “Col. John May’s Journal,” PMHB, XLV, 111; “Col. Israel 
Shreve’s Journal,” op. cit.. 196-197. 


8 “John Heckewelder’s Journal,” PMHB, X, 131. 
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moved in leapfrog mode till the final thrust to gain Fort Duquesne. 

Immediately following conquest of the French fort and elimi- 
nation of the danger of French and Indian ambuscades, it became 
possible to use the shorter route through the “defiles of Turtle 
Creek.” At least part of the returning army used that road, and it 
was used, with little interruption thereafter, to supply the rising 
Fort Pitt. We shall see that this Turtle Creek Valley route soon 
became the high road upon which were taken up the first land 
warrants, a tavern located, and the line of the Pennsylvania Road 
established.’ 

After the original Forbes Road had been laid out, several short- 
cuts were made. The Bushy Run cutoff, which Bouquet was follow- 
ing at the time of his memorable two-day battle in 1763, had been 
opened in the spring (1759) following Forbes’ winter march to 
Fort Duquesne.'® We have evidence that General Monckton changed 
the road on the western side of Sideling Hill to improve the grade.!! 
It will readily be seen that, should scars of all of these roads exist at 
the present time, a fine sense of discrimination and intimate knowl- 
edge of the ground would be necessary to identify each correctly. 

Extremely interesting to read are the journals of men who 
traveled this way, some soon after Forbes’ army, others during the 
years after the Revolution, all of which give a running account of 
changes and condition of the road over a long period of years in the 
development of the young nation. Samuel Vaughan’s notes are 
among the most informative. Many other journals will be cited to 
illuminate Vaughan’s journal. 

The records of old surveys and deeds have played a great part 
in the search. The late David W. Rial, a native of the Forbes Road 
country, worked untiringly upon records and observation of other 
evidences upon the ground; and he produced a map, faulty in many 
places, but nonetheless a noble step in progress toward reconstruc- 
tion of the two-centuries-old struggle to gain a continent. Notable 
among the more recent contributions have been Mr. Niles Anderson’s 
observations and measurements upon the actual ground and his 
work, in cooperation with Professor Harold A. Thomas, in scien- 
tifically scaling up, interpolating, and superimposing upon modern 





9 Washington stopped at the tavern of the Widow Myers on Friday, November 23, 
1770. ; after dining at the Widow Mierss. on Turtle Creek reached Mr. 
John Stephenson.” John C. Fitzpatrick, The Diaries of George Washington 
(New York, 1925), I, 448. 

10 “Colonel William Eyre’s Journal,” MPHM, XXVII, 

11 “Col. William Eyre’s Journal,” op. cit., 42. 
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maps the only known map and notes of the road drawn up by a 
participant in the Forbes campaign. With nearly two dozen journals 
of travel over all or a large part of the road, letters, deeds and records, 
orderly books, etc., almost all of the route is now identifiable.'? 
There are small portions where, in the writer’s opinion, identification 
never will be definite, due to two routes being equally correct. A 
first-hand knowledge of these mountain roads for over thirty years 
has made a vision of the marching, mud-stalled armies very realistic 
to the present writer. Samuel Vaughan’s itinerate notes vitalize the 
locale of recorded deeds of action into vivid reality. 


The Journal continues: 

To Shipingsbourgh?? 500 houses mostly Logs at the end of which 
is middle spring on which are 2 mills 14 Mile NE from Carlisle** 
on W Cockrans farm of 500 Acres is the head of big spring?’ a solid 
rock 200 feet over from the base of which the water in many places 
rushes out with great rapidity, appearing in some parts like boiling 
water. it is 900 feet to the dam on which is a grist mill & for the 
most part 140 feet broad, in many places 15 feet deep, great part 
environ’d with romantick rocks & hills well wooded, to which walked 
2 miles out of the road. 





From Shipingsbourgh went a new road dug from the side of the 
hills, which saves a round of 20 Miles?é 





June 27 
To Horse Valley.’ the first 4 miles level, next two miles 
easy hills with small stones. (here a cluster of pine trees the first 
met with) next 4 or 5 miles easy land with small lime stones. 
Hitherto came over no hills but what was easy for Carriages, crossed 
herrings branch & another creek on which were mills, the land good. 
farms at small distances & intermediate wood of hickory walnut & 
black chesnut. most of the farms seem’d to have been lately settled 
from the trees standing dead by girting, yet the land plo[u]ghed & 
12 Nearly fifty years ago Father Felix Fellner, O.S.B., of St. Vincent’s College, 
fitted together original survey plats from Westmoreland County Survey Book 
No. 1, each showing the course of the Forbes Road across it, from Nine 
Mile Run to Fourteen Mile Run. John N. Boucher, Old and New Westmore- 
land (New York, 1918), I, 85. In fact Boucher, I, 81-85, gives conclusive 


proofs of the course of the road from the Westmoreland-Somerset County line 
to Hannastown. 
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in grain, which is the general practice, in what is called the back 
country. several droves of loaded horses from 8 to 20, for the most 
part a cask on each side, with nails from Va also loaded Waggons 
& horses, generally 4 or 5 in Company, we passed, bound to Pitts- 
bourgh also some light Waggons with families furniture & going to 
Kentucky —— Came to the foot of North or blue mountain, 
3 miles of easy ascent, on the summit is a spring of good water from 
whence is an extensive prospect to the Eastward of Farms & wood- 
land; breakfasted at Skinners?® who made the new road & the best 
Inn on the Road. [a pistol shot n.° from Skinners, is the remains of 
Fort Littleton 87 feet square with 4 bastions]}?° 

NB there is a road through the Valley, many settlements & a 
town at the head of Connagwins Spring [Conodoguinet Creek] which 
falls into the Susquhannah 3 miles westward is Connagae Spring 
[Conococheague] that falls into the Potomack. a light blue flame 
is seen in the night, that when followed vanishes, & from instances 
it is thought there are copper silver & lead mines 

To Fort Littleton & Birds tavern, 2 miles low land, good road 
& timber. there ascended middle mountain 2-1/2 miles long, of easy 
ascent, on the top of which is a spring of good water from which 
there is a view of a fine extensive bottom to the E:* [east] with 
many farms, with surrounding hills enriched with the best build® 
timber. the descent to the Westward, stoney & steep the west Base 
appearing to be lower than the Eastern. at the foot of the mountain 
crossed the head of Cannochiague [Conococheague] spring or Creek 
on which are mills. then entered a Valley®® 1-1/2 miles good land 
& road (the last hill terminated Franklin County) within 1/4 mile 
of Tescarora mountain high pitch & yellow pines interspersed with 
ash 3/4 over the mountain, then good timber trees 1-1/2 miles very 
stoney. the surrounding hills appear rich, with many settlements. 
from the bottom of the mountain to Fort Littleton & Birds’! tavern 
is 5 miles 


June 28 








To the foot of sideling hill.** the road good. some easy 
hills. 9 farms on the road. 3 first miles best timber, then tall pines 
& oaks & stoney the last 3 miles—red soil like that of New Jersey 





To Junietta River. Sideling hill is exceeding rocky, large 
stones & steep, a fine clear spring ripling down a considerable way, 
trees yellow pitch pine, the last 4 miles less stoney & better land. 
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3 farms also 3 publick houses. At the foot of the mountain crossed 
Juniatta River 105 yards wide fine clear water. To here is Esq’. 
Martins tavern}? 

Here was picked up a piece of native lead, one of sulphur 
& one heavey quality unknown. —-——— although the hills passed 
are not very steep, yet they might be called mountains with equal 
propriety as those of the Allegany. & the last hill is counted as bad 
as any to Pitsbourg. 

To Bedford town the road very good but the fourth mile stoney. 
as it is in a few other places, but of no length the hills moderate & 
the road for the most part clear of stone. the land in general good, 
but here & there are patches of pine land. say [saw] several beau- 
tiful birds on the N.° side of Raisetown [Raystown] branch of 
Juneata river & on the S.° side of Dunnings creek or Frankstown 
branch of Juniatta. 19 farms upon the road. Bedford** is a 
county town situated upon Dunnings Creek, has a Court house, goal, 
prisbetarian Church & 70 or 80 Stone or Log houses, & pleasantly 
situated. crossed the creek over the bridge a mile before came 
to the town, counted very healthy. many sheep feeding upon the 
common —————- 


June 29 








To Ryans,** the foot of the Allegany Mountains (the old 
Philad* road) for the most part easy hills some part pine & 
other trees. 8 farms on the road. NB a new road has been lately 
opened to the Southward through a glade wherein are many Dutch 
settlements — Ryans an excellent tavern 

To Stotlers** publick house, 2 miles easy gentle hills 
tollerable good land & timber, before we came to what I should call 
the foot of Allagany mount then crossed a spring & mounted the 
steepest asscent hitherto, but of no great length, then a gradual 
rising, rocky road, with springs from eachside murmering down the 
road over the stones, perfectly clear & truly romantick adorned on 
each side by good timber trees, in 2-1/2 miles came to a publick 
house, a little above which there is good level land, then rising 
ground about a mile; rocky & clear land alternatt small trees. some 
pine, when came to the top of Ball, it with more propriety having 
been called Bald hill, there being a level tract of poor barren soil. 
then 2 miles of rich soil, with exceeding large timber trees, as hickery 
Oak Locust black walnut & two houses on the road, new settlers 
where slept at Stotlers Log house, poor accomodations 
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June 29 

To Stoney Creek,*’ first three miles easy descent, rich 
black soil. trees remarkable large & lofty, with a very few stones, 
on which was a farm of fine wheat & another not far distant of a 
light colourd soil good land. then rose a hill 1/2 mile long, then 
for 6 miles easy hills, great part thereof stoney united with a good 
soil. the whole of the west side enriched with towering timber trees, 10 
more stately than before had seen & where the land was open on 
the road. timothy grass & white clover came up spontaneously and 
luxuriant. at the foot of the mount" is Stoney Creek 80 or 90 yards 
broad 

To Willis’s Tavern’* Quamahoning Creek waving land, easy 
hills. the first five miles rich land & exceeding high timber trees, 
very thick. the last 4 miles inferior Land & smaller trees 4 houses 9 
on the road 2H 24M [two hours 24 minutes] 

Over the last mountain met General Sinclair [St. Clair],*? 
president of Congress with his Lady on horse, without a servant, 
which I take for granted was intended to set a good example to the 
back settlers & Virginians to drop parade in travelling. he had been 
up in sear[c]h of Iron ore on Laurel hill which if found he had 
contracted with Congress for a stipulated price for a large run, 
otherwise the land is little worth. Iron & Salt are the two material 
things wanting there. the Gen! said he expected to be in Philadelphia 
in five days 285 


June 30 

To Fort Ligonier :*° to the foot of Laurel hill 2-1/2 miles, good 
land & good timber trees. Laurel Mountain Runs a S.E. course from 
34 to 41 degrees at this place 4-1/2 miles over. exceeding poor land, 
very stoney, small trees & swamp lorral, the west side exceeding 
large angular Stones & much worse than horseneck in Conneticut,*! 








but might be made a good road at a small expence; near the foot of 

the hill 3/4 of a mile better road, then to a fine road, exceeding 

lofty trees, mostly black walnut. to Ligonier fort 5 miles the fort is 

situated in a fine bottom 220 feet by 100 feet with four Bastions. 

the Stockades still standing, within 5 or 600 yards on a hill are 

ranges of Store Houses, where was the old fort & many Redoubts, 

from thence down the hill to Loyal Hannon creek to John Bridges* 

3.30 12 
Here had been a battle with the french. Gen Forbes commanded. 

where many were killed Majt Grant & Maj’ Lewis & others taken 
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Prisoners*? a Barn & 100 Acres of Land let for 3 years, for 
build® a barn worth 50 £ & on this part of the mount" is where 
Gen Sinclair & M* Bird intend to erect Iron furnaces there 
were 2 farms before we came to Birds here passed 6 waggons 
5 horses each carrying from 30 to 35 C weight who help each other 
occationally had been 3 weeks from Philadelphia on the lower 
part of the mountain some mountain Lorrel, the first seen. 

To 9 mile Run. (a Creek, three rod wide) to the foot 
of Chesnut hill 4 miles, indiffrent good land, large trees. Chesnut 
hill 4 miles over first part but indiffrent land. 1 mile exceeding fine 
land. 7 farms on the road. —-—————— to Reels** 

To Hannons town fine timber land 17 farms on the road 
lately made, 3 miles shorter than the old.4’ it was made a borough 
town in 1773 & courts kept until 1766 [1776] but now Pitsbourg is 
soliciting the removal of the Courts there tho the last Sessions it 
had been transfered to Greensborough. there are 13 miserable log 
houses in Hannons town*® 

















Snow sometimes 3 feet deep seldome lays above a week. the 
Ice continues from 14 to 21 days; there are many springs Many 
Sugar Maple trees. they tap them from February to April. dig 
Ginsang from in July & Augt when seed red. fine potatoes 1/ bu. 
Turnips 12/ bu they have here good kennel coal, waving stratas 
polish’d surface plenty of Deer Spring generally in April. 
Winter latter end of January detained by rain thunder & light- 
ning two days at freemans tavern.‘? it being sunday M* Dodge a 
prisb". parson, going to IIlionoise, to report the Country to his 
congregation in Conneticut, many of whom wished to remove there, 
or to Kennebeck, having given notice of preaching that day, which 
he did, both parts of the day, under a beautiful shade of trees 1/2 
mile from the town, & gave a good discourses, though the creeks 
were up that many could not be passed he had upwards of 200 that 
attended both services 


July 3 

To Powells run or Creek** the first 7 miles easy hills & waving 
land good soil. then crossed Turtle Creek which would in Europe 
be deemed a River, altho it runs in an apparent bottom, yet within 
one mile crossed it nine times the last had a rising on the west side 
terminated by a perpendicular rock 10 or 12 feet high with an open- 
ing apparently a Cave, & here was the first apparent rising from the 
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first crossing. dined at M's. Miers’s*? near 80 years old [bent] almost 
double, yet active & furnished a good dinner. 12 miles. at 2 miles 
distance on the West side of Monongahala River, on the banks 
thereof, was Braddocks defeat, in a bottom, the French attacked them 
from a small rising above the bottom. it is now all in corn. 10 farms 
on the road. — Adam Jacobs*®® was raising a roof on his farm, at 
which above 40 men were employed & had nearly raised in that 
day 
[To be continued | 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


23 Shippensburg was named for Edward Shippen of Lancaster, wealthy merchant 
and extensive land owner, who established a trading post there about 1730. 
It is the oldest town west of the Susquehanna River, except York, and was 
the first county seat of Cumberland County. The courts were moved to 
Carlisle in 1763. Shippensburg was the concentration point of supplies for 
Braddock’s army and was a brisk trading community in the days of the 
packhorse and wagon trains. William H. Egle, History of Pennsylvania (Har- 
risburg, 1876), 631; Sherman Day, Historical Collections of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia, 1843), 271. 

24 Vaughan certainly meant that Carlisle was northeast of Big Spring, and not 
vice versa. 

25 Colonel Israel Shreve’s “Journal from Jersey to the Monongahela, 1788,” Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LII, 196 (hereinafter cited as 
Shreve’s Journal, PMHB): “16th of July, Set out and halted at Mr. Crackens 
Tavern at the head of great Spring and breakfasted.” Vaughan writes the 
name Cockran; Cochran is correct. 

26 “...Saves a round of 20 miles...” Burd’s road, retraced by Forbes, ran 
around by Chambersburg, Fort Loudoun, over Tuscarora Mountain by Cowan 
Gap, and down to Burnt Cabins, about which Bouquet bitterly complained. 
See Introduction to Part II; also Papers of Henry Bouquet (Harrisburg, 1951), 
73; hereinafter noted as Bouquet Papers. 

Colonel William Eyre’s Journal, Western Pennsylvania Historical Mag- 
azine, XXVII, 41 (hereinafter noted as WPHM); “(March 15, 1762)... 
In taking this way I left Loudon to my left a great Way, by which means 
I cut off nineteen Miles of my journey.” Colonel Israel Shreve’s Journal, 
op. cit., 196-197, states: “By advice took the right hand road that leads over 
the three hills. Lately opened and made by a Mr. Skinner from New Jersey 
. . . This old road is said to be 20 miles farther than the new one but... 
shuns two of the three hills just mentioned.” 

27 Horse Valley it is still called. See “Journal of Arthur Lee,” R. H. Lee, Life of 
Arthur Lee (Boston, 1829), 378; also “Col. William Eyre’s Journal,” WPHM, 
XXVII, 41; “Journal of John Heckewelder (and others) to the Muskingum, 
1797,” PMHB, X, 129. 

28 See note 26 for reference to Mr. Skinner. See Col. Israel Shreve’s Journal, op. 
cit.: “17th of July . . . ascended the first mountain . . . much stony going 
down . . . Crossed a creek called Connogoguinop (Conodoguinet). Halted at 
said Skinners who made the Road . . . 18th of July. Set out again and rose 
the second hill.” This definitely places Skinner’s house between the first and 
second mountains, in Horse Valley. 

29 Vaughan must have added this line later, since Burd’s Tavern was at Fort 

Littleton, as he states, rightly, later in the same day. Cf. note 31. The 

dimensions of the fort are interesting, as no other source we have seen gives 
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the size of the stockade. A plan of Fort Littleton appears in Egle’s History 
of Pennsylvania, op. cit., 765. 


30 This was Path Valley. It is not to be confused, as so often has been done, with 


Tuscarora Valley, which lies on the western side of Tuscarora Mountain. 
Passage between the two valleys is accomplished through the gap in the 
mountain near the village of Concord. Tuscarora Creek flows through the 
Tuscarora Valley northward into the Juniata River. Conococheague Creek 
flows through Path Valley southward to the Potomac River at Williamsport, 
Maryland. The Pennsylvania State Road passed through Fannettsburg, in 
Path Valley, where one may see today the old inns that served the packers 
and stage patrons. 


31 Fort Littleton (properly Lyttleton, in honor of Lord George Lyttleton, Chancellor 


of the Exchequer) was built in 1755-1756. At different times regular troops 
were stationed there, especially the 42nd Highlanders (Black Watch). in 
the Gage papers in the MS. collection of the William L. Clements Library, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, are several letters between General Gage and Bouquet 
on the subject of stationing Highlanders there. 

Many references are found in contemporary journals relating to Burd’s 
tavern at Fort Littleton. See William M. Darlington, ed., Journal and Letters 
of Colonel John May of Boston, 1788 (Cincinnati, 1878), August 13, 1788. 
“Breakfasted at Fort Littleton at Captain Burd’s, in a really elegant manner, 
on fine coffee, loaf sugar, venison, shad, and smoked shad.” Also see “Journal 
of Colonel John May, 1789.” PMHB, XLV, IIIl, “Saturday, 16th (May) ... 
slept at Bird’s Fort Littleton.” 

Captain Benjamin Burd was a Revolutionary officer who saw some of the 
thickest action of the war. Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register of Officers 
of the Continental Army (Washington, D. C., 1914), 133, gives his military 
record thus: 

3rd Lieutenant of Thompson’s Rifle Regiment, June 25, 1775; 2nd Lieu- 
tenant, Ist Continental Infantry, January 1, 1776; Captain, 4th Pennsylvania, 
January 3, 1777; Resigned, November 20, 1778. Died October 5, 1823. 

Pennsylvania Archies, 2nd ser., X, 500, n., states that he fought in the 
following engagements and campaigns: Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, Paoli, 
Germantown, Monmouth, and was detached to Schoharie, N. Y. After retiring, 
he moved to Fort Littleton, afterwards to Bedford, where he died in 1823, 
aged seventy. 

Quartermaster John H. Clunn, of the New Jersey troops in the Whisky 
Insurrection, 1794, in his Journal, PMB, LXX1, 64, n. 104, adds: “Brigade 
Inspector of Bedford County Militia, and later Major General of the Penn- 
syivania Militia.” Under date of “the 5th December,” he states, “... break- 
fasted at Colonel Bird’s who keeps an excellent house, few in our parts to 
compare with it.” 


32 The Forbes Road did not follow the Raystown Trader’s Path, on its detour 





around through Sideling Hill Gap (Waterfall and New Granada), which 
distance is 18 miles. By the dircct road, Vaughan called the distance from Fort 
Littleton to the foot of Sideling Hill, 10 miles. Captain Jonathan Hart's 
Journal (Albany, 1885), 16, calls it 934 miles. John Heckewelder, op. cit., 
130, makes it 10 miles. Dr. Johann Schoepf’s Journal, Travels in the Con- 
federation, 1783-1784, Alfred J. Morrison, ed., 1, 224, computed the distance 
as 9% miles. 

All of the above contemporary evidence, and much more, which we have 
not space to quote, points to the conclusion that Forbes’ army marched 
directly from Fort Littleton through present Houstontown, thence by a dirt 
township road that parallels and runs north of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
to the foot of Sideling Hill. Arrived at the top of the —— the tourist 


finds a fine little plateau where Dr. Schoepf, op. cit., 1, 225, describes the 
ground atop Sideling Hill: “The range is in fact two a Tes (running parallel 
and joined by hills between) called Sideling and Rayshill . . . half way over 


the mountain we came upon one of the encamping-grounds very many of 
which are seen along lonesome mountain roads . . . the teamsters and pack- 
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horse men in America . . . make fires and go to bed in the forest.” This 
coincided with the Potts Marching Map. 

An improvement in grade and distance was made by Colonel Robert 
Monckton, when he commanded in the West in the summer of 1760, by which 
a road was cut to the right, behind a knoll, meeting present U. S. Route 30 
at the beginning of the connecting ridge between the two mountains. Colonel 
William Eyre, op. cit., 42, outlines this improvement. 


33 The several journals kept by travelers on this road over a period of years tell an 


interesting, connected story. 

In the first place, Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail (New York, 
1911), I, 277, reports that it was James Martin who kept the ferry at Juniata 
Crossing. This Crossing, by the way, was at least one half to three quarters 
of a mile north of the present crossing on the Lincoln Highway. 

The British army engineer, Colonel William Eyre, in 1762, while travel- 
ing to Pittsburgh to inspect, condemn, and recommend the removal of Fort 
Pitt to McKees Rocks, recorded in his Journal after passing the Juniata: 
“There is a small Stockaded Fort at this Place (built by Forbes’ army) and 
a flat to cross the River.” Colonel Eyre’s Journal, op. cit., 43. Martin had 
not yet come. 

In 1783, Dr. Johann Schoepf, recently a surgeon among the Hessian 
troops, traveled this way to Pittsburgh and wrote: “Beyond the stream there 
lives a Colonel in a wooden hut.” Schoepf Journal, op. cit., 1, 226. Return- 
ing a few weeks later, he wrote (ibid., 303), describing in detail the view 
from atop the high ridge in the narrow peninsula formed by the double loop 
of the Juniata: “On both sides . . . flows the Juniata and turns about the 
point (at Colonel Martin’s) in such a way that... the river may be seen 
flowing in both directions.” In 1788, Colonel Israel Shreve “halted on the hill 
at Colonel Martin’s Tavern.” Shreve’s Journal, op. cit., 198. A year later, 
Colonel John May, on his way from Boston to Marietta, Ohio, “dined at 
Martin’s on veal cutlet & trout.” Colonel John May’s Journal, op. cit., 111. 

John Heckewelder, op. cit., 130, noted, in 1792, that a German named 
Thiel was operating the ferry. With the returning army from quelling the 
Whisky Insurrection, Quartermaster Clunn, op. cit., 64, said that they crossed 
the Juniata “in flatboats.” 

Finally, Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, op. cit., 70, returning from Ohio 
in 1803, said, “...we arrived at Martin’s by the crossings of Juniata, and 
put up for the night.” 

All of this tells us that the small stockades which General Forbes’ army 
had erected, in 1758, to protect the crossing were seen intact in 1762; that, 
later, Colonel James Martin came to operate a ferry and built a small log 
house (“hut”) atop the hill on the western side of the Crossing and ran a 
tavern. He must have furnished pretty good fare and seems to have leased 
the ferry business, about 1792, to a German named Thiel, who used flatboats. 
Martin was still dispensing hospitality in 1803. 

One thing is clear: the road on the western side ran on the top of the 
ridge that extends through the center of the narrow peninsula. On the eastern 
side there is very clear evidence that the Forbes Road and the later State 
Road crossed at the very same place. Scars and other evidence of the old 
road may be seen atop the rocky ridge running down to the Crossing from 
the east. This old road ran down a steep descent to join the newer road 
shelved into the solid rock sidehill. The newer obliterated traces of the older 
as they approached the Crossing together. Wheel ruts worn deeply into the 
solid red rock, over a century ago, are very evident to this day. The writer, 
in company with Messrs. Niles Anderson and H. A. Thomas viewed the ruts 
and the old Crossing only a few weeks ago. Most interesting are the remains 
of the masonry abutments and the approaches to the chain bridge, still very 
evident at the crossing place. This chain suspension bridge was constructed 
at the time of the Turnpike road and was in service in 1815, when Dr. John 
Cotton crossed it. “We crossed the Juniata on foot on a chain bridge, while 
the stage passed fifty feet beneath through the water. While crossing the 
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bridge we saw a wagon overset in the road below.” See “Journal of a Trip 
Through New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, and Pioneer Towns 
of the State of Ohio, by John Cotton, M.D.,” Journal of American History, 
XVI, 42-43. 


34 Bedford (formerly Raystown from the first trader) took the name of the fort 


named for the Duke of Bedford. Fort Bedford was the key supply base and 
guard of communications routes for Forbes’ army. The town was laid out 
on ground purchased by the Penns from George Croghan. Nicholas B. Wain- 
wright, George Croghan, Wilderness Diplomat (Chapel Hill, 1959), 192. The 
ground had been occupied by Garret Pendergrass, tavern keeper, but, being 
dispossessed by the above mentioned deal, he was given title to the ground 
now the North Side of Pittsburgh (Alleghenytown). Deed recorded in the 
Recorder’s Office at Bedford, September 19, 1772. Given in full in Egle, 
op. cit., 366-367. Bedford County was erected and the town made the county 
seat of all of Pennsylvania west of Ray’s Hill, in 1771. 


35 This is the earliest reference to Ryan’s by travelers. On September 22, 1788, Dr. 


Cutler wrote: “Breakfasted at Ryan’s . . . this is a new and good house.” 
Cutler’s Journal, op. cit., I, 427. In 1794, Quartermaster John H. Clunn, 
op. cit., 63, states, Dec. 1, 1794, “Arrived at the foot of the Allegany at Ryans.” 
John Heckewelder, op. cit., 131, is more specific as to location: “From here 
(Ryan’s) it is 3 miles to the foot of Alleghany, & from there two miles to the 
top. From the summit to Stattler’s & from here to Stoystown, a distance of 
10 miles, the road is very stony & marshy.” Vaughan is more correct in es- 
timating the distance from Ryan’s to the foot of the Mountain as two miles. 
Ryan’s Mill, on the old Lincoln Highway, is the location. 


36 Caspar Statler (Vaughan spells it Stotler), whose place was on top of the “second 


rising” of Allegheny Mountain (by scaling the distances mentioned by Hecke- 
welder in note 35), was one of the first settlers on the Forbes Road west of 
Bedford. He is described as “a thrifty, genial, wholehearted man,” who 
acquired large amounts of land. Waterman and Wilkins, History of Bedford, 
Somerset and Fulton Counties (Chicago, 1884), 530. William Egle, History 
of Pennsylvania, op. cit., 1078, makes it appear that Casper Statler, from 
Franklin County, with a few others settled there as early as 1762. The spell- 
ing is variously found as Stotler, Statler, Stetler. 

Statler’s was at least a mile north of the present Lincoln Highway, as 
the Forbes Road topped the mountain a mile from the present highway, and 
ran in a northwesterly direction across Edmund’s Swamp, which is nearly 
three miles north of Buckstown. There is a large marker with bronze tablet 
on Township road T-742 near where it crosses T-657, approximately a mile 
and a half west of Central City. 


37 Clunn in his journal stated that the road from the top of the mountain ran 


nearly straight for four miles, which would take it to the vicinity of Edmund’ s 
Swamp. From thence the township road traces nearly the line of the old 
road to the crossing of Stony Creek, a little north of the village of Kantner. 


38 From Stony Creek the original road cut by Forbes’ army swung in a wide semi- 


circle to the north, which crossed where the waters of the Quemahoning 
Reservoir now cover the deep valley, swinging back again at the foot of 
Laurel Hill. A better and more direct route was found, a little north of the 
present highway, which was opened; and the latter half of the army traveled 
that way. Ever after traffic took that route, and the Pennsylvania Road 
followed it. It ran probably three quarters of a mile north of Jenners Cross 
Roads and near a mile north of present Jennerstown. 

Scaling the distance of nine miles, Vaughan’s figure, from Stony Creek, 
one arrives at a point about a mile north of Jennerstown. This is nearly two 
miles beyond Quemahoning Creek, and it is just where John Heckewelder, 
op. cit., 132, mentions a tavern kept by Squire Wells. Vaughan must have 
understood Wells’ tavern as Willis’s. It is apparent that they are the same. 
The old inn was standing only a few years ago. 


39 The last mountain was counted Laurel Hill, as Chestnut Ridge, ahead, did not 


pose any problem. General “Sinclair,” of course, was Arthur St. Clair 
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43 
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(1736-1818), born in Scotland, trained for a physician, former British officer 
in the French War, married to a cousin of the British General Gage’s wife, 
agent of the Penns, extensive land owner, and distinguished resident of 
Ligonier. He was one of Washington’s Major Generals, President of Congress, 
and later commander-in-chief of the army, and governor of the North West 
Territory. In command of an expedition against the Indians, he was defeated 
with terrible loss, November 4, 1791, on the Wabash. He became financially 
ruined and lived the remainder of his life atop Chestnut Ridge a short 
distance from Youngstown, Westmoreland County, on the Forbes Road. His 
grave is marked in the Greensburg cemetery. 

Great and disastrous events prevented him from realizing his plan of 
erecting an iron furnace till 1802, when he built the furnace near his mansion, 
the Hermitage, on Mill Creek, where he already had a grist mill (two miles 
northeast of Ligonier on present Route 711). Another furnace had preceded 
it in 1792, a few miles distant at Laughlintown. His deal with Mr. Burd 
did not materialize, for James Hamilton was the manager of Hermitage 
furnace, which St. Clair lost, with most of his holdings when he became 
bankrupt in 1810. James M. Swank, /ntroduction to a History of Ironmaking 
and Coal Mining in Pennsylvania (Phila. 1878), 61. 

40 The history of Fort Ligonier, built in 1758 by Colonel James Burd of Forbes’ 
army, is too well known to repeat here. It was the forward base and spring- 
board of the final drive to wrest Fort Duquesne from the French. The 
stockade soon fell in ruins from the action of weather and insect enemies 
of unprotected wood. When the British-inspired terrors of the Revolution 
broke loose on the frontiers, a new stockade was constructed, in 1779, and 
named Fort Preservation. The name of Fort Ligonier, however, clung and 
was almost universally used. Some doubt has remained about the location 
of the Revolutionary fort, and George D. Albert, in his Frontier Forts of 
Western Pennsylvania (volume II of Frontier Forts Report, Harrisburg, 
1896), 233, has himself raised the query. The “Journal of Thomas Galbreath” 
(ibid., 242-243) stated that the trenches were full of water for days and that 
drainage could not be accomplished. It is apparent that at the location of 
the old fort on the hill, and sidehill, there could have been no drainage 
problem. Vaughan’s Journal here seems to supply the long-sought evidence 
that the later stockade stood in the bottom below the old fort. As he uses 
commas where we use periods, and vice versa, he means that the newer 
stockade is still standing and that the old fort was on the hill above at the 
distance of 500 to 600 yards. This would have put Fort Preservation on the 
south side of the creek, which then flowed close to the steep bank under the 
fort. This is the first specific statement that has been published on this in- 
teresting subject. Dr. Cutler, op. cit., I, 426, says simply, “Here was Fort 
Ligonier. Part of the old and of the new Fort remains .. .,” thus confirming 
that the two fortifications were distinctly different. 

41 This reference is to Horseneck (West Greenwich) in Connecticut, where in 1777, 
the celebrated exploit of General Israel Putnam occurred. To escape from 
his British dragoon pursuers, the daring General spurred his horse down the 
precipitous, rocky cliffs whither the enemy dared not follow. Vaughan, 
traveler that he was, had doubtless visited the spot. B. J. Lossing, Field Book 
of the Revolution (New York, 1855), I, 411. 

42 Bridges’ tavern evidently was in present Ligonier Borough near where Route 711 
crosses the new U. S. Route 30. Refer to note 44. Dr. Cutler, in his 
Journal of 1788(he was traveling east from Hannastown) recorded: “Put 
up at Bridges’. A good-looking but ill-natured landlady. Just before I came 
to the house, passed a pretty large stream, called the Loyal Hanna.” 

43 Here Vaughan has been misinformed as to historical facts. Majors James Grant 
and Andrew Lewis were captured in the action that took place on Grant’s 
Hill on the site of the Allegheny County Court House in Pittsburgh. He 
may here be referring to the ground where Colonel George Mercer, engaged 
by a body of French and Indians in the gathering dusk of November 12, 1758, 
fired into Washington’s troops arriving to aid him. Fourteen were killed and 
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twenty-six wounded. D. S. Freeman, George Washington (New York, 1948- 
1957), II, 357-358. Washington himself wrote that he was in as great personal 
danger as at any other time in his eventful career. See Washington’s own 
statement in Washington MSS. (1786), Library of Congress, MS. Division. 
He there stated that this affair took place within two miles of the Loyal- 
hanna Camp (Fort Ligonier). 

44 Vaughan here was following the Forbes Road. The State Road was just then 
being built over a different route that missed Ligonier by a mile and a half. 
Later it was brought down through Laughlintown and Ligonier, when the 
Turnpike was built, starting in 1807 and completed in 1819. 

Nine Mile Run, at the western foot of Chestnut Ridge, is so called 
because of its crossing the Forbes Road at approximately nine miles from 
Fort Ligonier, as is also the case with Two Mile Run and Four Mile Run. 
The Potts map of Forbes’ line of march shows it crossing Loyalhanna Creek 
just below the Fort, where Route 711 (the Donegal Road) crosses the re- 
located creek and new U. S. Route 30, thence, through the cemetery and 
around two hills, turned westward, crossed Two and Four Mile Runs, and, 
by nearly the present road, crossed Chestnut Hill in nearly a direct line to 
Youngstown. There it crossed Nine Mile Run just above the town. The 
Potts Marching Map shows it that way, and Boucher, op. cit., describes the 
same route. There have been intimations, not confirmed by family historians, 
that Conrad Reel, of Pittsburgh, for a very short time conducted a trading 
business in this part of Westmoreland County. Vaughan’s notation may 
confirm that tradition. At any rate, just a year later, Dr. Cutler, op. cit. I, 
426, records: “. . . came into the Pittsburgh road and went on to Recard’s, a 
Dutch tavern at Nine Mile Run (so called) eleven miles from Hannastown, 
2 good house. Dined 2s. 5d. P.M. This is at the foot of Chestnut 

idge. 

45 This is very interesting evidence that the new State Road shortened the distance 
of the Forbes Road by three miles at this stage. 

46 Hannastown was the first county seat west of the mountains and the focal 
point of the factional conflict between partisans of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
It was burned by Guyasuta and his Seneca Indians in the summer of 1782, 
not, however, the Fort, although many captives were taken and several were 
killed. Vaughan’s statement is proof that many of the houses were rebuilt. 

47 Our journalist writes as if Freeman’s tavern were at Hannastown. Heckewelder. 
op. cit., stopped for breakfast at Freeman’s in Ligonier Valley, seven miles 
from Wells’ tavern. He had just placed Wells as two miles west of Quema- 
honing Creek. This would have placed Freeman’s not far from Willow Grove 
School, at the western foot of Laurel Hill. The name was found in various 
places in Westmoreland County, as there was a settlement of Freemans on 
Loyalhanna Creek, east of Hannastown. 

48 William Powell owned a large tract of land on the west side of Thompson Run 
at its mouth on Turtle Creek. It lay between that of Mrs. Martha Myers 
and John Fraser (Braddock’s Field). Warrantee Atlas of Allegheny County, 
op. cit., Wilkins Township Plat. The run referred to by Vaughan flowed down 
from the hollow on Powell’s property that now is the west side of Turtle 
Creek Borough. (The Borough lies on both sides of Thompson Run.) Powell’s 
thus lay at the foot of the long climb up the hill that later became Old 
Greensburg Pike, and which Vaughan called “Mother Mier’s hill.” 

William Powell was an Indian trader, a relative of George Croghan and 
of Thomas Smallman, and one of the executors of Croghan’s will, proved in 
1782 (New York attorney Aaron Burr represented the executors before the 
New York Land Commission). In 1753, Powell had been captured in Ken- 
tucky and carried a prisoner to Montreal. He was one of those traders held 
in the Lower Shawnee Towns at the outbreak of Pontiac’s war and apparently 
liberated in 1764. See Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, V, 626-627; Penna. 
Archives, 11, 14; Hanna, Wilderness Trail, U1, 83-84. 

49 Mrs. Miers’s (as Vaughan spells the name) was located in what is now Turtle 
Creek Borough, formerly the southeast corner of Wilkins Township and 
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adjoining land in Patton Township, Allegheny County. Her land was bounded 
on the west by Thompson Run, “118 Acres 155 Perches and Allowences” and 
335% acres, the latter named “The Widow’s Dower.” See Warrantee Atlas 
of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs (1914), 
Patton Township Plat. Mrs. Myers was one of the first settlers on the Forbes 
Road, the survey date of her land being 1769, which implies even earlier 
residence. All references are to “the Widow Myers,” or as the land patent 
has it, “Mrs. Meyers, Widow.” Vaughan called her “Mother Miers” in his 
next day’s entry in his journal. Washington, in his Journal, Friday, November 
23, 1770, records: “I set off on my return home and after dining at the 
Widow Mierss. on Turtle Creek reached Mr. John Stephenson.” John C. 
Fitzpatrick, The Diaries of George Washington (Boston and New York, 1925), 
I, 448. Vaughan’s mention here of her great age and condition is interesting, 
especially as Dr. Saugrain in his journal, op. cit., 235, just one year later, 
wrote: “We passed the night at James Miers 12 miles from Pittsburgh.” 
James, presumably her son, owned the adjoining tract of land in Patton 
Township. Warrantee Atlas of Allegheny County, op. cit., Patton Township 
Plat. In the interval of the year, she had evidently given over operation of 
the tavern or may have died. At least, she was able to serve a good dinner 
in spite of her age and infirmity. Relative to locating this landmark, it is 
interesting to note Captain Jonathan Hart’s Journal, op. cit., 23, thus: 
“Quarters Widow Myers, Tuesday, October 11, 1785. ‘The Company marches 
to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. Route: Bullock Pens, 6 miles; Fort Pitt, 
6 miles. Total 12 miles.” 

50 Adam Jacobs purchased that part of the property of James Myers adjoining Mrs. 
Myers’ land. That the transaction was recent is evidenced by the fact that 
the survey was made in 1785 and “Patented, February 1, 1788 to Adam 
Jacobs.” See Warrantee Atlas of Allegheny County, op cit., Patton Township 

Plat. 
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DonaALp E. Roy 


examples of North American printing, came off the press in 

the middle of the 17th century, the printing industry west of 
the Allegheny Mountains was to begin much later. It was on July 29, 
1786 with the first issue of the Pittsburgh Gazette that the industry 
was established in Pittsburgh just 28 years after the first permanent 
settlement. This experiment in printing west of the Alleghenies 
preceded by seven years the completion of the new turnpike from 
Philadelphia, by way of Bedford, to Pittsburgh in 1793.3 

At the beginning of the 19th century the young nation was rapidly 
expanding its frontiers to the West and Pittsburgh was a center of 
supply for those seeking land and homes in the West. Many a 
Pittsburgh almanac, textbook, river guide or reprint of a literary 
work then in vogue traveled down the Ohio and Mississippi, and up 
the Missouri to the newly found home of the pioneer. 

The third volume of Hugh Henry Brackenridge’s picaresque 
novel, Modern Chivalry, printed in Pittsburgh in 1793 by the firm 
of Zadok Cramer, has long been considered the first book printed 
in the area. It was through the instrumentality of the printing house 
of Zadok Cramer that Pittsburgh was to enter one of its most creative 
and original periods of writing and printing. Cramer’s short-lived 
periodical, The Western Gleaner of 1813, was one of the earliest 
magazines printed west of the Alleghenies and his famous river 
guide, The Navigator, went through a dozen editions, the first two 
being extremely rare today. 


A LTHOUGH the products of Stephen Day’s press, the earliest 





Mr. Roy, former librarian of the Darlington Library, University of 
Pittsburgh, is now librarian of the Mercy Hospital Staff Library. For the 
past year he has also been cataloger and library consultant for this His- 
torical Society —Ed. 


1 Pittsburgh almanacs are not included in this list. 

2 J. Cutler Andrews, Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette, “The first newspaper west of the 
Alleghenies” (Boston, Chapman & Grimes, 1936), 1. 

3 Solon J. Buck, Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1939), 233. 
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In Pittsburgh the printing industry has had a long and noble 
history. In the year 1856 there were 35 establishments engaged in 
printing in the Pittsburgh area and 40 per cent of these firms were at 
least eleven years of age. Another 20 per cent had been in ex- 
istence 18 years or more. The median age of these businesses was 
9.2 which exceeded the median age of all other manufacturing con- 
cerns by 1.8 years. It was at this time that printing ranked third 
highest in age among all the various manufacturing establishments 
in Pittsburgh.* All this was to change in less than a generation. 
With the simplification of the modes of travel and transportation, 
the printing industry became concentrated in the eastern coastal 
cities of the United States, particularly in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. 

An examination of the imprints of the period, roughly from 
1800 to 1860, as represented by the holdings of the library of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, reveals that the print- 
ing done in early Pittsburgh was principally of three kinds. First, 
there were practical books such as textbooks that otherwise could 
have been supplied only by difficult transportation over the mountains. 
Next, those books were printed whose demand was great enough to 
make their printing profitable. This was especially true of popular 
British works which were unprotected by copyright. Finally, a 
number of works of local authorship were published whose only 
merit was often that the author was a figure of local prominence 
and therefore of some interest to members of the community. This 
last group constitutes perhaps the largest number and many of them 
were concerned chiefly with religious subjects. This was hardly 
to be considered unusual when one considers that religious topics 
dominated much of the literature of the time. 


1807 
Gass, Patrick, 1771-1870. 
A journal of the voyages and travels of a corps of discovery, 
under the command of Capt. Lewis and Capt. Clarke of the Army 
of the United States, from the mouth of the River Missouri through 
the interior parts of North America to the Pacific Ocean, during 
the years 1804, 1805 & 1806. Containing an authentic relation 
of the most interesting transactions during the expedition, — A 
description of the country, — And an account of its inhabitants, 





4 William W. Frasure, Longevity of Manufacturing Concerns in Allegheny County 
(Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1952), 64. 
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soil, climate, curiosities and vegetable and animal productions. 
By Patrick Gass, one of the persons employed in the expedition. 
With geographical and explanatory notes by the publisher . . . 
Pittsburgh, Printed by Zadok Cramer, for David M’Keehan, 1807. 
262 p.' 

This is the first printed account of the Lewis and Clark expedition. 


1810 
Brown, John, 1722-1787. 
Select remains of the Rev. John Brown, late minister of the Gospel 
at Haddington, who died June 19, 1787 . . . to which is added, 
Address to students of divinity. Pittsburgh, Printed and pub- 
lished by Cramer, Spear and Eichbaum, at the Franklin Head 
Bookstore, in Market, between Front and Second streets, 1810. 
187 p. 


Cuming, Fortescue. 

Sketches of a tour to the western country, through the states of 
Ohio and Kentucky; a voyage down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, and a trip through the Mississippi territory, and part of 
west Florida. Commenced at Philadelphia in the Winter of 1807, 
and concluded in 1809. By F. Cuming. With notes and an ap- 
pendix, containing some interesting facts, together with a notice 
of an expedition through Louisiana. Pittsburgh, Printed and pub. 
by Cramer, Spear & Eichbaum, 1810. 504 p. 


One of the few first editions to be published in Pittsburgh. This work 
was, according to Reuben Gold Thwaites, “A picture of American life 
in the West at the beginning of the 19th century that, for clear-cut out- 
lines and fidelity of presentation, has the effect of photographic repre- 
sentations.” 


1812 
Democratic Republican Committee. 
Address of the Democratic Republican Committee of the borough 
of Pittsburgh, and its vicinity, favourable to the election of De Witt 
Clinton to the presidency of the United States, at the ensuing 
election. [Pittsburgh] Printed at the Office of the Statesman, 
1812. 11, 17, 25 p. 
Bound with: At a convention of Republican delegates from dif- 
ferent counties in the State of Pennsylvania, held at Lancaster, 
on the 2d of October, 1812, the following address and electoral 
ticket, formed for the support of the People’s Nomination of 





5 The entries are, for the most part, complete title page transcriptions. 
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President and Vice President of the United States, were unani- 
mously agreed to, viz: The Hon. De Witt Clinton of New-York, 
as President, the Hon. Jared Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, as Vice 
President. p. 18-25. 


[Goldsmith, Oliver] 1728-1774. 
The vicar of Wakefield. A tale. Supposed to be written by him- 
self .. . Pittsburgh, Printed and published by Cramer, Spear and 
Eichbaum, 1812. 2 v. in 1. 


Walsh, Michael, 1763-1840. 


A new system of mercantile arithmetick, adapted to the commerce 
of the United States, in its domestick and foreign relations; with 
forms of accounts and other writings, usually occurring in trade. 
2d Pittsburgh ed. Pittsburgh, Cramer, Spear & Eichbaum, 1812. 
249 p. 


A highly popular work. This particular edition was reprinted four times 
in Pittsburgh between 1806 and 1814. The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania also has the 3d Pittsburgh edition of 1815. 


1814 


Brackenridge, Henry Marie, 1786-1871. 


Views of Louisiana; together with a Journal of a voyage up the 
Missouri river, 1811. By H. M. Brackenridge, esq., Pittsburgh, 
Printed and published by Cramer, Spear & Eichbaum, Franklin 
head office, 1814. 304 p. 


1815 


The Pittsburgh directory for 1815, containing the names, professions 


and residence of the heads of families and persons in business, in 
the borough of Pittsburgh, with an appendix containing a variety 
of useful information. Pittsburgh, J. M. Riddle, 1815. 156 p. 


Pittsburgh’s first “formal” directory. Another directory appeared in 1819. 


1816 


Lewis, Freeman. 





The beauties of harmony, containing the rudiments of music on 
a new and improved plan; including, with the rules of singing, 
an explanation of the rules and principles of composition. To- 
gether with an extensive collection of sacred music, consisting of 
plain tunes, fuges, anthems, &c. some of which are entirely new. 
To the whole is added an appendix, containing explanations of 
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musical terms, characters, &c. original and selected. Pittsburgh, 


) Published by Cramer, Spear & Eichbaum, 1816. 200 p. 
The 6th edition of this work was published in 1831 by Johnston and 
Stockton. 
1817 


Brown, John. 
An essay towards an easy, plain, practical, and extensive expli- 
) cation of the assembly’s shorter catechism . . . Pittsburgh, Robert 
Patterson, 1817. 361 p. 


| [ Patterson, Robert. ] 
The art of domestick happiness and other poems by the Recluse, 


author of the Independency of the Mind, affirmed . . . Pittsburgh, 
Robert Patterson, 1817. 316 p. 


, 
Printed by Butler and Lambdin. 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
A book of church government and discipline, agreed upon, and 
enacted by the Associate Synod of North America, at Pittsburgh, 
June 6, 1817. Pittsburgh, Butler & Lambdin, 1817. 66 p. 


1818 

Cramer, Zadok, 1773-1813? 

The navigator, containing directions for navigating the Mononga- 

hela, Allegheny, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers; with an ample ac- 

count of these much admired waters, from the head of the former 

to the mouth of the latter; and a concise description of their towns, 
villages, harbors, settlements, &c. With maps of the Ohio and 
Mississippi. To which is added an appendix, containing an ac- 
count of Louisiana, and of the Missouri and Columbia rivers, as 
discovered by the voyage under Capts. Lewis and Clark. 10th ed. 
Pittsburgh, Printed and published by Cramer & Spear, Franklin 
head, Wood Street, 1818. 304 p. Maps. 


One of the most distinctive and original works to be printed in Pitts- 
burgh and the model for many river guides to follow. The earliest 
edition preserved, the third corrected Pittsburgh edition for the year 1802 
mentions two previous editions which may have been printed in the same 
year. Other extant editions of this work are: 5th ed. 1806, 6th ed. 1808, 
7th ed. 1811, 8th ed. 1814, 9th ed. 1817, 10th ed. 1818, 11th ed. 1821, 12th ed. 
1824. HSWP has: 10th, 11th ed. 


[Evans, E. B.] 
The Republican compiler, comprising a series of scientific, de- 
scriptive, narrative, popular, biographical, epistolary, and miscel- 
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laneous pieces. In prose and verse. Selected from the best 
American writers, and designed for use of the schools. By a 
citizen of Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh, Printed by Cramer & Spear, 
1818. 263 p. 


Meikle, James, 1730-1799. 
Solitude sweetened; or, Miscellaneous meditations, on various 
religious subjects, written in distant parts of the world. By James 
Meikle. Pittsburgh, R. Patterson & Lambdin, 1818. 298 p. 


1819 
Black, John. 
Church fellowship, a sermon, preached at the opening of the Synod 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, May 16, 1816 
.. . Pittsburgh, E. Pentland, 1819. 109 p. 


The Pittsburgh directory for 1819. Containing the names, professions, 
and residence of all the heads of families, and persons in business, 
in the city of Pittsburgh and its suburbs and a variety of other 
useful information. By J. M. Riddle, and M. M. Murray. Pitts- 
burgh, Butler and Lambdin, 1819. 122 p. 


A new edition of the 1815 directory with additional material added, par- 
ticularly that relating to suburbs and outlying districts. 


1821 
Swift, Elisha Pope, 1792-1865. 
The Sacred Manual. Containing a series of questions, historical, 
doctrinal and preceptive, on the Sacred Scriptures. With which 
are interspersed such questions and answers on different subjects, 
as seem calculated to illustrate and explain them. In four parts. 
Pittsburgh, R. Patterson & Lambdin, 1821. 208 p. 


1822 
McHenry, James, 1785-1845. 
The pleasures of friendship, a poem, in two parts; to which are 
added a few original Irish melodies; by James M’Henry .. . 
Pittsburgh, The author, 1822. 72 p. 
Printed for the author by 'Eichbaum and Johnston, 1822. 


Watts, Isaac, 1647-1748. 
Psalms carefully suited to the Christian worship in the United 
States of America. Being an improvement of the old version of 
the Psalms of David . . . Stereotype edition. Pittsburgh, Pub- 

lished by R. Patterson & Lambdin, J. B. Butler, print., 1822. 300 p. 
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Contains also: Watts, Isaac. Hymns and spiritual songs. 1823. 


) 1823 
Murray, Lindley, 1745-1826. 

The English reader; or, Pieces in prose and poetry, selected from 
the best writers . . . with a few preliminary observations on the 
principles of good reading, by Lindley Murray. 4th Pittsburgh 

ed. Pittsburgh, Cramer & Spear, 1823. 264 p. 


First published in 1799. Murray’s English readers and grammars were 
the most widely used texts in the United States during our early national 
period. HSWP also has the 1829 Pittsburgh edition. 





Watts, Isaac, 1647-1748. 
Hymns and spiritual songs. In three books . . . Stereotyped edition. 
Pittsburgh, Published by R. Patterson & Lambdin, J. B. Butler, 
print., 1823. 274 p. 
Bound with: Psalms carefully suited to the Christian worship in 
the United States of America. Pittsburgh, 1822. 


1824 
A cloud of witnesses, for the royal prerogatives of Jesus Christ; or, 
The last speeches and testimonies of those who have suffered 
for the truth in Scotland, since the year 1680 .. . 15th ed., enl. 
and cor. Pittsburgh, Printed for David Reed, by Eichbaum & 
Johnston, 1824. 420 p. 


1825 

Baird, Thomas Dickson, 1773-1839. 
An inquiry into the privilege and duty of the Christian church, 
in the exercise of sacred praise: a chronology and history of 
Scripture songs from the creation; an enlarged review of the 
ancient and modern history of the psalmody of the Christian 
church; and an examination of “An apology for the Book of 
Psalms,” by Gilbert M’Master, A.M. By Thomas Dickson Baird 
. .. Pittsburgh, Printed by Eichbaum and Johnston, 1825. 172 p. 


Introduction contains “a succinct sketch of the controversy on the subject 
of psalmody ... from... its commencement in this country, until the 
present day.” 


1826 
Jones, Samuel, of Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh in the year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, contain- 
ing sketches topographical, historical and statistical ; together with 
a directory of the city .. . Embellished with an engraving of the 
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Episcopal church. Pittsburgh, Johnston & Stockton, 1826. 152 p. 


The successor to the Riddle directories of 1815 and 1819. Between 1819 
and 1826, no formal directory was published. 


1829 
McKisson, Robert. 
Original poems on various subjects. Pittsburgh, Printed by L. S. 
John, 1829. 150 p. 


1832 — 
Stockton, Joseph. 
The western calculator, or, A new and compendious system of 
practical arithmetic ; containing the elementary principles and rules 
of calculation in whole, mixed, and decimal numbers. Arranged, 
defined, and illustrated, in a plain and natural order . . . In eight 
parts ... By J. Stockton, A.M., Pittsburgh, Printed and pub- 
lished by Johnston & Stockton, Market Street. Stereotyped by 
J. Howe, 1832. 203 p. 


The author, the Rev. Joseph Stockton, was one of the first principals of 
the Pittsburgh Academy. HSWP also has the 4th edition, 1851. 


1833 
Guthrie, William, 1620-1665. 
The Christians great interest. In two parts: I. The trial of a 
saving interest in Christ. II. The way how to attain it. By the 
Rev. William Guthrie . . . To which are prefixed memoirs of the 
author. Introd. essay by Thomas Chalmers. Pittsburgh, pub- 
lished by John Patterson, 1833. 252 p. 


A review reviewed. Pittsburgh, 1833. 18 p. 


A work written in defense of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court after an 
attack on this body appeared in the American Jurist and Law Magazine, 
number 17, for July, 1833. 


1834 
Brackenridge, Henry Marie, 1786-1871. 
Recollections of persons and places in the West. Philadelphia, 
James Kay, Pittsburgh, John I. Kay [1834] 244 p. 


Cobb, Lyman, 1800-1864. 
Cobb’s explanatory arithmetick, no. 1... By Lyman Cobb... 
Pittsburgh, Luke Loomis, 1834. 104 p. 

Cobb, Lyman, 1800-1864. 

Cobb’s sequel to the juvenile readers; comprising a selection of 
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lessons in prose and poetry, from highly esteemed American and 
English writers ... By Lyman Cobb. Pittsburgh, Printed and 
published by Luke Loomis, 1834. 215 p. 
Cobb was one of the first authors to conceive a graded series of readers. 
His first Juvenile Reader was published in 1830. The first Seguel to the 
Juvenile Readers in 1832. 

Doddridge, P. 
The rise and progress of religion in the soul; illustrated in a 
course of serious and practical addresses, with a sermon on the 
care of the soul. By P. Doddridge, D.D. From the last London 
edition. Pittsburgh, Pa., Cook and Schoyer. Louisville, Ky., 
Maxwell, Cook and Co., 1834. 326 p. 


McClure, William B. 
An address delivered at the Whig Festival, in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, on the Fourth of July, 1834. [Pittsburgh] 1834. 21 p. 


Murray, Lindley, 1745-1826. 
Introduction to the English reader; or, A selection of pieces, in 
prose and poetry, calculated to improve the younger classes of 
learners in reading, and to imbue their minds with love of virtue. 
To which are added, rules and observations for assisting children 
to read with propriety. By Lindley Murray . . . Pittsburgh, 
Johnston & Stockton, 1834. 162 p. 
This work was first published in 1801. The /utroduction was to be used 
between a speller and The English Reader and to be followed by the Sequel. 

1835 

Cobb, Lyman, 1800-1864. 
Spelling book, being a just standard for pronouncing the English 
language . . . designed to teach the orthography and orthoepy of 
J. Walker. Rev. ed. Pittsburgh, Published by Luke Loomis 
[1835] 168 p. 
His first speller was published in 1825. 

Davis, J. 
History of the Welsh Baptists, from the year sixty-three to the 
year one thousand seven hundred and seventy. Pittsburgh, D. M. 
Hogan, 1835. 204 p. 
Front endpaper bears the book plate of R. Clark. 


Merrick, S. V. 
Report, upon an examination of some of the gas manufactories in 
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Great Britain, France, and Belgium, under a resolution passed by 
the select and common councils of the city of Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary 2, 1834, authorising the gas committee to engage a competent 
person to proceed to Europe for the purpose of examining gas 
works, with a view of obtaining the best information as to the 
construction of works, the manner of manufacturing gas, and in 
general make such observations as may be useful, in the event of 
councils determining to adopt a plan for lighting the city with gas. 
Pittsburgh, D. M. Hogan, 1835. 32 p. 


Thompson, Charles, fl. 1750. 
Travels through Turkey in Asia, the Holy Land, Arabia, Egypt, 
and other parts of the world . . . By Charles Thompson . . 
Pittsburgh, Printed by William D. Wilson, 1835. 496 p. 


Veech, James, 1808-1879. 
The beneficial influence of literary and scientific institutions. The 
annual oration before the alumni of Jefferson College, Canonsburg, 
Pa. Delivered September 23, 1835; the evening before the annual 
commencement. Pittsburgh, M. Maclean, printer, 1835. 16 p. 


Williams, Thomas. 
Oration delivered at a Whig celebration in the city of Pittsburgh, 
July 4, 1835, by Thomas Williams. Pittsburgh, Printed by W. S. 
Haven, 1835. 16 p. 


1836 
Brackenridge, Henry Marie, 1786-1871. 
History of the late war between the United States and Great 
Britain: comprising a minute account of the various military and 
naval operations. By H. M. Brackenridge. Philadelphia, J. Kay, 
jun. and brother; Pittsburgh, C. H. Kay & Co., 1836. 289 p. 


Hull, J. H. 
Lectures on the agreement and government of the English lan- 
guage; designed expressly for mutual or self instruction, in Ly- 

ceums, mechanic institutes, and families; also as a textbook for 

review in high schools, academies, and colleges. Containing exer- 
cises in syntax, critical notes and observations for advanced 
students: to which is added an appendix, with a brief lecture on 
rhetoric, logic, elocution, and epistolary composition. Pittsburgh, 
Johnston and Stockton, 1836. 178 p. 
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Presbyterian Church in the United States. Presbytery of Ohio. 

The Presbytery of Ohio on the claims of the Christian Sabbath; 
a report read and adopted April 21, 1836, at a meeting of the 


Presbytery, held at Raccoon Church .. . Pittsburgh, Printed by 
William Allinder, 1836. 16 p. 
1837 


Harris’ Pittsburgh business directory, Pittsburgh, 1837-1847. 


Title and imprint vary. HSWP has a complete set of the five directories, 
1837-1847. 


Pressly, John T. 
An address to the students of the Theological Seminary of the 
Associate Reformed Synod of the West, at the opening of the 
session, December 4, 1837. (Published at the request of the 
students.) Pittsburgh, William Allinder, 1837. 15 p. 
HSWP has other addresses for the years: 1839-1842, 1846-1848. 


Schabalie, John Philip. 
The pilgrim soul; or, Dialogues between the pilgrim soul, and 
Adam, Noah, and Simon Cleophas. Comprising a history of the 
world, from the creation until the destruction of Jerusalem .. . 
2d ed. Pittsburgh, Published by John Wilson, Printed by Wil- 
liam Allinder, 1837. 312 p. 


Wakefield, Samuel. 
The Christian’s harp, containing a choice selection of psalm and 
hymn tunes . . . designed for the use of public and family worship. 
By Samuel Wakefield, esq. Corrected, enlarged, and much im- 
proved by Lazarus B. M’Lain. Pittsburgh, Published by John- 
ston & Stockton, 1837. [208] p. Music. 


1838 
Cleveland, Warren & Pittsburgh Railroad. 
Proceedings of the Cleveland, Warren and Pittsburgh Rail Road 
convention, held in the City of Pittsburgh, on the 10th of January, 
1838. Pittsburgh, Printed at the Daily Advocate Office, 1838. 
18 p. 
1839 
Swift, Elisha Pope, 1792-1865. 
Semi-centennial retrospect. A sermon, preached in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Allegheny, Pa., on the eighth of December, 1839, 
being the day appointed to be observed as the fiftieth anniversary 
since the meeting of the first general assembly of the Presbyterian 
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Church in the United States. Pittsburgh, Alexander Jaynes, 
1839. 20 p. 


Temperance Convention, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1839. 
Proceedings of the Temperance Convention which met in Philo 
Hall, Pittsburgh, November 6, 1839. Pittsburgh, Alexander 
Jaynes, 1839. 22 p. 


1840 
Forward, Walter. 
Speech of Walter Forward to the Association of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Trade, on the occasion of the fifth anniversary. Pitts- 
burgh, Printed at the Advocate Office, 1840. 16 p. 


Wilson, William. 
The blessedness of a nation whose God is Jehovah: a sermon. 
Pittsburgh, Printed by William Ailinder, 1840. 55 p. 


1841 
Colored Freemen of Pennsylvania. 
Proceedings of the state convention of the Colored Freemen of 
Pennsylvania, held in Pittsburgh, on the 23d, 24th, and 25th of 
August, 1841, for the purpose of considering their condition, and 
means of its improvement. Pittsburgh, Printed by Matthew M. 
Grant, 1841. 16 p. 


McCandless, Wilson. 
Annual address, delivered before the Board of Trade, of the city 
of Pittsburgh, on the 26th of January, 1841. Published by order 
of the Board of Trade. Pittsburgh, Printed by A. Jaynes, 1841. 
34 p. 


Pittsburgh. City Councils. 
Ordinances passed by the select and common councils of the city 
of Pittsburgh, from the 9th March, 1840, up to the 6th September, 
1841; together with public accounts, reports of Committees, &c. 
Published by order of the councils. [Pittsburgh] Johnston & 
Stockton, 1841. p. [1053]-1078. 


Pittsburgh. City Councils. 
Rules for conducting business in the select and common councils 
of the city of Pittsburgh. [Pittsburgh] Johnston & Stockton, 
1841. 12 p. 
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Riddle, D. H. 
“The morning cometh”; Or, the watchman’s voice. A discourse 
on the day of the National fast. Published at the request of the 
congregation. Pittsburgh, A. Jaynes, 1841. 28 p. 


Smith, Edward. 
Trial of the Rev. Edward Smith, before the Pittsburgh Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at the conference 
of July, 1841: with the sermon on which the principal charge was 
mainly predicated. Pittsburgh, Printed by Matthew M. Grant, 
1841. 80 p. 


Williams, Thomas. 
Eulogium on the life and character of Gen. William Henry Harri- 
son, late president of the United States, delivered before the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, April 24, 1841. Pittsburgh, Printed by 
W. S. Haven, 1841. 43 p. 


1842 
Grant Street and Cherry Alley. The Common Council of the city 
of Pittsburgh having appointed a committee to take the advice of 
Messrs. Wilkins and Biddle on the long-pending difficulties as to 
Grant Street and Cherry Alley, the following letter was received 
from those gentlemen, and ordered, by a vote of Councils, to be 
printed. Pittsburgh, 27th August, 1842. 22 p. 


Loomis, Augustus Ward, 1816-1891. 
Annual address delivered before the Board of Trade of the city 
of Pittsburgh on 24th January, 1842. Pub. by order of the Board 
of Trade. Pittsburgh, Printed by A. Jaynes, 1842. 35 p. 


Presbyterian Church of the United States. 
The minutes of the convention of Ministers and elders from the 
Synods of Ohio, Wheeling, and Pittsburgh, convened at Pittsburgh, 
Nov. 17th, 1842. Pittsburgh, Wm. B. Stewart, 1842. 16 p. 


1843 
Bakewell, W. J. 
Unitarianism untenable; a letter addressed to the Unitarians of 
Chester, Edinburgh, and Norwich, Great Britain, and Pittsburgh, 
America .. . Pittsburgh, Johnston & Stockton, 1843. 48 p. 


McGill, Alexander T. 
An inaugural address, delivered before the board of directors, at 
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their meeting in November, 1842. Pittsburgh, Published by Luke 
Loomis, Printed by A. Jaynes, 1843. 16 p. 


Patterson, A. W. 
History of the backwoods; or, the region of the Ohio: authentic, 
from the earliest accounts. Embracing many events, notices of 
prominent pioneers, sketches of early settlements, etc. Not here- 
tofore published. Pittsburgh, 1843. 311 p. 


Pittsburgh and Connelisville Railroad. 
Address of the committee, appointed, April 9th, 1843, at a meet- 
ing of the general railroad committee, to correspond with the 
corporations of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, on the subject of a rail 
road from Pittsburgh to Cumberland, with proceedings of councils, 
Published by order of general committee. Pittsburgh, Printed by 
A. Jaynes, 1843. 24 p. 


1844 
American Republican Association of Allegheny County. 
Constitution of the American Republican Association of Allegheny 
County, Organized August 5th, 1844. Pittsburgh, Johnston & 
Stockton, 1844. 8 p. 


Popery and Puseyism: being two discourses prepared agreeable to 
a Resolution of the Synod of Pittsburgh of 1843; and preached 
before that Body, at Pittsburgh, September, 1844. By the Rev. 
Doctors Green and Magill. Pittsburgh, Published by order of the 
Synod, Luke Loomis, 1844. 103 p. 


Williams, Thomas. 
Address on the subject of the tariff, and the relation of the two 
great parties and their candidates thereto, delivered, by request, 
before the Clay Clubs of Allegheny and Pittsburgh: By Thomas 
Williams. Published by order of the clubs. Pittsburgh, Printed 
by George Parkin, 1844. 30 p. 


1845 
Burke, Andrew. 
Address delivered before the Henry Baldwin Institute, on January 
16th, 1845. The fifth anniversary, Published by order of the 
Institute. Pittsburgh, Johnston & Stockton, 1845. 18 p. 


Foster, J. Heron. 
A full account of the great fire at Pittsburgh, on the tenth day of 
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April, 1845; with individual losses, and contributions for relief. 
Compiled by J. Heron Foster. Pittsburgh, Published by J. W. 
Cook, 1845. 52, 16 p. 


The last 16 pages consist entirely of advertisements with a few of the 
items illustrated. This account contains a map of Pittsburgh showing 
the area destroyed by the fire of 1845 and an illustration of the Mononga- 
hela House. 
Gotteschalc. 

Letters to Messrs. A. Young & M. Bird, containing strictures on 
their recent publications, entitled ““The Great Dinner,” and “Error 
Unmasked,” and in defense of the principles of Calvinism, as set 
forth in Mr. Fairchild’s work, “The Great Supper.” Pittsburgh, 
Luke Loomis, 1845. 150 p. 


Pittsburgh, her advantageous position and great resources, as a 
manufacturing and commercial city, embraced in a notice of sale 
of real estate. Pittsburgh, Johnston & Stockton, 1845. 40 p. 


Swift, Elisha Pope, 1792-1865. 

The calamity of Pittsburgh. A sermon, delivered in the First 
Presbyterian church, Allegheny city, April 24, 1845; being the 
day appointed by the mayor of said city, as a season of fasting, 
humiliation and prayer, in consequence of the appalling confla- 
gration of a large portion of Pittsburgh, on the tenth of that month. 
By Rev. E. P. Swift . . . Allegheny (Pa.) Kennedy & brother, 
1845. 27 p. 


Upfold, George. 
The last hundred years. A lecture delivered in the hall of the 
Western University of Pittsburgh .. . Feb. 4, 1845, at the request 
of the Philomathean literary institute, and published in aid of the 
library fund of that association, by George Upfold . . . Pittsburgh, 
Printed by G. Parkin, 1845. 62 p. 


1846 
The American: necessity of the American organization. Foreign 
influence exposed: The rise of the American party: National ad- 
dress, and principles: A full account of the riots and murders in 
Philadelphia. Exposure of the schemes of the Jesuits, with the 
proof! Amalgamation of parties .. . Pittsburgh, A. A. Anderson, 
1846. 34 p. 


Bigham, T. J. 
Annual address, delivered before the Alumni Association of Jef- 
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ferson College, Canonsburg, on the 22d of September, 1846, the 
evening before commencement. Published by order of the Asso- 
ciation. Pittsburgh, Johnston & Stockton, 1846. 26 p. 


Craft, James B. 
Letter to Garrick Mallery, Esq. . . . As to the right of way from 
Cumberland to Pittsburgh .. . Pittsburgh, March 10, 1846. Pitts- 
burgh, Johnston & Stockton, 1846. 8 p. 


Monongahela Navigation Company, Pittsburgh. 

Annual report of the president and managers to the Monongahela 
Navigation Company .. . Pittsburgh, 1840- 

Volumes in library of HSWP including 1860: 6th 1846; 8th 1848; 9th 
1849; 11th 1851; 12th 1852; 13th 1853; 14th 1854; 15th 1855; 16th 1856; 
17th 1857; 18th 1858; 19th 1859; 20th 1860. 

The Olden time; a monthly publication, devoted to the preservation 
of documents and other authentic information in relation to the 
early explorations, and the settlement and improvement of the 
country around the head of the Ohio. Edited by Neville Craig, 
esq. Pittsburgh, J. W. Cook, 1846. 2 v. map. facsim. 


Rupp, Israel Daniel, 1803-1878. 

Early history of western Pennsylvania, and of the West, and of 
western expeditions and campaigns, from MDCCLIV to MD- 
CCCXXXIII. By a gentleman of the bar. With an appendix, 
containing, besides copious extracts from important Indian treaties, 
minutes of the conferences, journals, etc., a topographical descrip- 
tion of the counties of Allegheny, Westmoreland, Washington, 
Somerset, Greene, Fayette, Beaver, Butler, Armstrong, etc. .. . 
Pittsburg, Pa., D. W. Kauffman; Harrisburg, Pa., W. O. Hickok, 
1846. 352 p. 


Wakefield, Samuel. 
The western harp: containing a collection of sacred music, original 
and selected; and adapted to the use of worshiping assemblies in 
general, together with a concise introduction to the art of singing. 
Third edition, with valuable and large additions. By Samuel 
Wakefield. Pittsburgh, Charles H. Kay, 1846 [c.1845]. 216 p. 


Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
By-laws of Jefferson College, Canonsburg, Pa. Pittsburgh, John- 
ston & Stockton, 1846. 15 p. 


This pamphlet contains two interesting engravings of contemporary scenes 
in the village of Canonsburg and the grounds of the old Jefferson College. 
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Weaver, J. W. 
The life of Husti-Coluc-Chee, a Seminole missionary, as delivered 
by him in the several churches of the cities of Pittsburgh & Alle- 
gheny, in December 1845. Pittsburgh, Victor Scriba [1846] 16 p. 


1847 
Ellmaker, Elias E, 
The revelation of rights. By Elias E. Ellmaker . . . 2d ed. 
Pittsburgh, Printed tor the publisher, by A. A. Anderson, 1847. 
152 p. 


Swift, Elisha Pope, 1792-1865. 
A funeral sermon, occasioned by the death of the Rev. Robt. 
Dunlap, A.M., pastor of the Second Presbyterian church, Pitts- 
burgh; and delivered . . . March 28, 1847 . . . To which is pre- 
fixed an address, delivered . . . at his interment, March 23rd, 1847. 
By Rev. E. P. Swift . . . With an appendix. Pittsburgh, L. 
Loomis, 1847. 32 p. 


1848 
Cramer’s United States’ spelling book, with appropriate reading 
lessons . . . Pittsburgh, Johnston and Stockton, no. 39 Market 


Street, 1848. 154 p. 
First published by Cramer’s firm in 1816. 


McHenry, James, 1785-1845. 
The wilderness; or, Braddock’s times. A tale of the West... 
Pittsburgh, M. P. Morse; Allegheny, J. B. Kennedy, 1848. 


2 v. in 1. 
In some earlier editions entitled “The wilderness; or the youthful days 
of Washington.” 

Western Pennsylvania Hospital, Pittsburgh. 
Annual report of the managers of Western Pennsylvania Hospital. 
Pittsburgh, 1848- 
With this is also bound: Rules and regulations of Western Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, Pittsburgh, 1853, 17 p., and 1857, 26 p. 
Title and publisher vary. All these reports were printed in Pittsburgh 
with the exception of i857 which was published in Harrisburg. 
Library of HSWP has annual reports for following years: Ist 1848, 1850, 
1851, 1852, 1853-4, 1855-6, 1857, 1858. 

1849 
Allegheny Cemetery, Fittsburgh, Pa. 


Annual reports of the managers of the Allegheny Cemetery, to- 
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gether with the charter of the corporation; its rules, regulations, 
lot holders, &c. . . . Pittsburgh, 1849- 
HSWP has: Ist ed. 1349 and 2d ed. 1857. 


Howard, W. D. 
God’s goodness, and our ingratitude. A discourse delivered in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, August 3d, 1848; 
the day appointed by the President of the United States, as a day 
of fasting, humiliation and prayer, on account of the prevalence 
of the cholera. Pittsburgh, M’Millin & Shryock, 1849. 21 p. 


McEwen, William, 1734-1762. 
An illustration of the types, allegories, and prophecies of the Old 
Testament. Pittsburgh, Elliott & English, 1849. 268 p. 
First edition, 1763, has the title: Grace and truth. 


1850 
Black, Samuel W. 
The Past and the future of the 19th century: an address to the 
Union and Washington Societies of Washington, Pa. Pittsburgh, 
R. C. Stockton, 1850. 14 p. 


Courtney, Margaret. 
The poetical works of Margaret Courtney. Pittsburgh, Published 
by John L. Arthurs, 1850. 306 p. 


Pittsburgh directory, for 1850; containing the names of the inhabit- 
ants of Pittsburgh, Allegheny, & vicinity, their occupation, places 
of business and dwelling house; also, a list of the public offices, 
banks, &c. Pittsburgh, Parkin, 1850. 


Known as Fahnestock’s directory. This directory contains a number of 
interesting illustrations of early Pittsburgh and a large street map of 
the city, 19%” x 24%”. 


1851 
Craig, Neville B., 1787-1863. 
The history of Pittsburgh, with a brief notice of its facilities of 
communication, and other advantages for commercial and manu- 
facturing purposes. With two maps. By Neville B Craig, esq. 
Pittsburgh, J. H. Mellor, 1851. 312 p. 


The first formal history of Pittsburgh. Reprinted with some corrections 
in 1917 under the editorship of George T. Fleming. 


Welling, D. S. 
Information for the people; or the asylums of Ohio, with miscel- 
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laneous observations on health, diet, and morals, and the causes, 
symptoms and proper treatment of nervous diseases and insanity. 
By Rev. D. S. Welling. Pittsburgh, Printed by George Parkin & 
co., Third St., 1851. 376 p. 


1852 
Loomis, A. W. 
Argument before the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in the case 
of the Commonwealth, ex. rel. James Todd, versus the Allegheny 
Bridge Company. September Term, A.D. 1852. Pittsburgh, 1852. 
20 p. 


Shiras, Charles P. 
The redemption of labor, and other poems. Pittsburgh, Published 
by W. H. Whitney, 1852. 120 p. 


Woodward & Rowlands’ Pittsburgh Directory for contain- 
ing the names of inhabitants of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, their 
occupations, places of business, and dwelling houses; also, a list 
of public buildings, offices, &c. with other useful information. 
Pittsburgh, W. S. Haven, 1852- 

Library of HSWP has: 1852. 


1854 
Allison, James. 
The life and character of the late Rev. Isaac M. Cook, Pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church of Bridgewater, Penn’a. A sermon by 
James Allison . . . Pittsburgh, W. S. Haven, 1854. 24 p. 


Black, Jeremiah Sullivan, 1810-1883. 
Address delivered before the Agricultural Society of Somerset 
County, at its annual exhibition, October 6, 1854. Pittsburgh, 
The Society, 1854. 16 p. 


Craig, Neville B. 
Memoirs of Major Robert Stobo, of the Virginia regiments. Pitts- 
burgh, Davidson, 1854. 92 p. 


Foster, J. Heron. 

The trial of David H. Hazen, Esq., Absalom Morris, Daniel T. 
Lawson, and David F. Davis in the Court of Quarter Sessions of 
Allegheny County, Penna., on charges of conspiracy, arising from 
their instituting suits for violating of the 48th and 49th sections 
of the act of April 16, 1850, commonly called the small note law 
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... Pittsburgh, Daily Dispatch Office Print., 1854. 80 p. 


Pennsylvania. General Assembly. 
Acts of assembly of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania relating 
to the Monongahela Navigation Company, together with the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. In cases to which 
the Monongahela Navigation Company is a party. Pittsburgh, 
Printed at the office of Kennedys’ Bank Note Review, 1854? 105 p. 


Washington & Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
Catalogue of the officers and students of Jefferson College, Canons- 
burg, Pa. For the academic year, 1853-4. Pittsburgh, J. T. 
Shryock, 1854. 20 p. 


Williams, Thomas. 
Address delivered before the Miami Union Literary Society of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, June 28, 1854. Pittsburgh, 
Printed by W. S. Haven, 1854. 38 p. 


1855 
Hoffmann, John M. 
Praktisches Sprach-l.ese-Buch fur die Deutsch sprechende Jugend 
der Ver Staaten von Nord-Amerika, Erste Auflage. Pittsburg, 
J. G. Backofen, 1855. 180 p. 
The library of the HSWP has another juvenile text printed by Backofen 


which is undated: Fidel oder Erstes Lesebuch fur Kinder in deutschen 
Elementar= und Sonntagsschulen, Pittsburg, Backofen, n.d. 46 p. 


Jacobus, Melancthon W. 

The book of books. A discourse delivered before the Pittsburgh 
Young Men’s Christian Association, on the First Sabbath Evening 
in April, 1855. Pittsburgh, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Printed by W. S. Haven, 1855. 23 p. 

With this is bound: Constitution, by-laws, officers and committees 
of the Pittsburgh Young Men’s Christian Association. Organized 
March 27, 1854. Pittsburgh, W. S. Haven, 1854. 16 p. 


Osgood, Lucius. 
. . « Osgood’s progressive first- [fifth] reader . . . By Lucius 
Osgood. Pittsburgh, A. H. English & co, [1855-58] 
Library of HSWP has: Ist reader, 1855; 2d, 1855; 3rd, n.d.; 4th, 1856. 


The Osgood readers were more popular in Western Pennsylvania than 
the McGuffey readers. 
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1856 

" Jacobus, Melancthon W. 

The Apostolic rule of preaching and ministering. A sermon 

preached before the Synod of Pittsburgh, October 21st, 1856, in 

the First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. Published at the re- 

quest of the Synod. Pittsburgh, J. S. Davison, 1856. 26 p. 


[Schaad, John Christian. ] 
Ocean waves in lyric strains, a requiem; and other poems. By 
the hermit of St. Eirene ... Pittsburgh, W. S. Haven, 1856. 88 p. 


Swift, Elisha Pope, 1792-1865. 
Judah’s mercies and transgressions, illustrative of the duties and 
dangers of the American nation, exhibited in two discourses, de- 
) livered in the First Presbyterian Church, Allegheny, on the 8th 
and 15th of June, A.D. 1856. Pittsburgh, W. S. Haven, 1856. 
22 p. 


Thurston, George Henry, 1822- ed. 
Directory of/for Pittsburgh and vicinity. Pittsburgh, George H. 
' Thurston, 1856- 


Title varies. The coverage of these directories expanded almost every 
year until most boroughs and townships of the area were included. Though 
there are maps in three of the directories covering the years 1856/57- 
1859/60, the text itself contains virtually no illustrations. The advertise- 
ments, however, are frequently illustrated with early Pittsburgh scenes 
and buildings. Some of the colored engravings are unusually beautiful. 
Library of the HSWP has, for the years up to 1860: 1856/57, 1857/58, 
1858/59, 1859/60, 1860/61. 

1857 

The Pittsburgh Quarterly Trade Circular. 
Pittsburgh, W. S. Haven, 1857- 


Library of HSWP has only v. 1, no. 1 containing a condensed reprint of 
“Pittsburgh as it is,” by George H. Thurston. 


Smith, Joseph, 1796-1368. 

History of Jefferson college; including an account of the early 
“log-cabin” schools, and the Canonsburg academy ; with biographi- 
cal sketches of Rev. Matthew Brown, D.D., Rev. Samuel Ralston, 
D.D., Rev. Matthew Henderson, Rev. James Ramsey, D.D., Rev. 
John H. Kennedy, and Rev. Abrm. Anderson, D.D. By Joseph 
Smith . . . Pittsburgh, J. T. Shryock, 1857. 4-443, 22 p. 





Thurston, George Hetiry. 
Pittsburgh as it is; or, facts and figures exhibiting the past and 
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present of Pittsburgh, its advantages, resources, manufactures, 
and commerce. Pittsburgh, Haven, 1857. 204 p. 


1858 
Newell, John. 
A royal priesthood of Messiah; a sermon, delivered before the 
Society of Inquiry of the Theological Seminary, of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, Sabbath evening, February 28th, 1858. 
Pittsburgh, J. T. Shryock [1858] 67 p. ; 


1859 
Brackenridge, Henry Marie, 1786-1871. 
History of the Western Insurrection in Western Pennsylvania, 
commonly called the Whiskey Insurrection. 1794... . Pittsburgh, 
Printed by W. S. Haven, 1859. 336 p. 
The author has drawn most of the material for this work from The His- 


tory of the Insurrection in the Four Western Counties by William Findley 
and Incidents of the Insurrection by H. H. Brackenridge. 


Loomis, Andrew W., 1797-1873. 
Oration delivered at the centennial celebration of the evacuation 
of Fort Duquesne. By Hon. A. W. Loomis, Pittsburgh, Nov. 25, 
1859. Pittsburgh, Printed by W. S. Haven, 1859. 33 p. 


Paxton, William M. 
The nation; its relations and duties to God. A sermon preached 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. On Thanks- 
giving Day, November 24, 1859. Pittsburgh, W. S. Haven, 1859. 
30 p. 


Swift, Elisha Pope, 1792-1865. 
A discourse on the fiftieth anniversary of the author’s ministry in 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny, delivered in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Allegheny City, at the morning and evening services, 
Sabbath, November 6, 1859. Pittsburgh, Johnston & Stockton, 
1859. 62 p. 


Wines, E. C. 
A historical discourse, commemorative of the Presbyterian Church 
of Upper Ten-Mile, Pa. Delivered March 29, 1859. Published 
by request. Pittsburgh, W. S. Haven, 1859. 43 p. 
With this is bound: A conversation becoming The Gospel of 
Christ: A farewell sermon, preached in the Church of the Upper 
Ten-Mile, March 27, 1859. By E. C. Wines. p. [45]-64. 
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Young, Loyal. 
A quarter-century sermon, delivered in the Presbyterian Church 
of Butler, Sabbath, January 2, 1859. Pittsburgh, W. S. Haven, 
1859. 20 p. 


1860 
Beaver Baptist Association. 
History of the churches of the Beaver Baptist Association, from 
1809 to 1860. Pittsburgh, W. S. Haven, 1860. 37 p. 


Dean, Philotus. 
The primary arithmetic. Designed as an introduction to mental 
and written arithmetic. By Philotus Dean, A.M. Pittsburg, 
A. H. English & co. [c.1860] 108 p. 
His first arithmetic was the School Arithmetic published in 1859. The 
Primary Arithmetic was first published in 1860. 


Marks, James Junius, 1809-1899. 
“Dr. M. Brown and the class of 1860.” Address delivered at 
Jefferson college, at commencement, August 4, 1860. Published 


by request of the alumni. Pittsburgh, Printed by W. S. Haven, 
1860. 42 p. 


Pittsburgh Novelty Works. 
Catalogue and price list of the Pittsburgh Novelty Works. Liv- 
ingston, Copeland & Co., proprietors. 27th edition. Pittsburgh, 
W. S. Haven, 1860. 80 p. 


Thurston, George Henry, 1822- 
The book of the fair; containing an account of the origins of fairs; 
a history of the Allegheny County Agricultural Society, and 
sketches of Pittsburgh manufactories ; by Geo. H. Thurston. Pitts- 
burgh, A. A. Anderson, 1860. 87 p. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Lincoln Day by Day, a Chronology, 1809-1865. Edited by Ear 
ScHENCK Miers. (Volume III, 1861-1865, pp. xiii, 487, cloth 
$2.50.) (Washington, D. C.: Lincoln Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, 1960.) 


In this the concluding volume of the Lincoln Chronology, com- 
piled by C. Percy Powell of the Division of Manuscripts of the 
Library of Congress under the general supervision of Editor-in-Chief 
Miers, the day-to-day activities of Abraham Lincoln, the War Presi- 
dent, are set down. Of the 1,556-day period covered in this volume 
only 41 days, 26 of them Sundays, are not reported on, for lack of 
documentation. 

This work of scholarship provides insight into the daily routine 
of the presidential office during the Civil War, although many 
routine activities such as writing a letter, signing a commission or 
appointment, or visiting the telegraph office are recorded sparingly. 
In the process it registers the ebb and flow of public officials, office 
seekers, the plain curious, and even crackpots who vied for the 
President’s attention. Moreover, it documents the rather well known 
aspects of the personality and character of its subject. 

Courage, dignity, sadness, humor, modesty, consideration for 
others—these are Lincoln qualities for which there is abundant evi- 
dence in this volume. But whereas even those persons having only 
a limited acquaintanceship with the Lincoln story are familiar with 
the letter written by the President to Mrs. Bixby condoling with 
her over the loss of her five sons on the field of battle, relatively 
few know of his letter to the widow of the Reverend Joseph Stockton 
of Pittsburgh, in which “learning that you who have passed the 
eighty-fourth year of life, have given to the soldiers, some three 
hundred pairs of stockings, knitted by yourself,” President Lincoln 
extended to her his thanks. Lincoln’s consideration for others 
applied to members of his own family. There is a moving account 
in this chronology of a fire, early in 1864, that consumed the presi- 
dential stables, of Lincoln jumping over a boxwood hedge in an 
unsuccessful attempt to rescue the horses, and of Lincoln and his 
family standing in the East Room of the White House gazing 
through the tears at the still smoldering stables where his son Willie’s 
pony had perished along with the other horses. 

Although the President’s health was generally good—an attack 
of varioloid smallpox was the only serious illness of his White 
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House days—the burden of his executive duties was often unbear- 
ably heavy. To his friend Senator Browning he confided in mid- 
1861 that “of all the trials I have had since I came here, none begin 
to compare with those I had between the inauguration and the fall 
of Fort Sumpter [sic]. They were so great that could I have 
anticipated them, I would not have believed it possible to survive 
them.” And again some two and a half years later: “This war is 
eating my heart out. I have a strong impression that I shall not 
live to see the end.” 

Students of Pennsylvania history will find some interest in the 
condensed accounts of three Lincoln trips through Pennsylvania: 
the first when Lincoln was President-Elect en route from Springfield 
to Washington, the second involving Lincoln’s part in the dedication 
of the Gettysburg battlefield as a national cemetery, and the third 
in connection with his appearance at the Great Central (Sanitary) 
Fair of June, 1864 in Philadelphia. There are frequent references 
as well in this chronology to Pennsylvanians of greater or lesser 
note with whom Lincoln came in contact. Congressman William 
D. Kelley, a frequent White House visitor, was both garrulous and 
free with his advice. It was Kelley who, after claiming two and a 
half hours of a busy President’s time, inspired the tart comment of 
Presidential Secretary John Hay, “Didn't talk about himself more 
than 9/10ths of the time.” Some Pittsburghers with whom Lincoln 
briefly talked included a businessman named J. Wesley Greene; the 
wife and daughter of the commandant of the Allegheny Arsenal, 
Colonel John Symington; and the ardent feminist, Jane Swisshelm. 

Somewhat enigmatic is a reference to a conference between 
Lincoln and Governor Curtin at which Lincoln sought “[in] friendly 
spirit, to remove the coolness that has [had] so long existed between 
them.” In view of the paucity of confirmatory evidence of. the ill 
feeling in other sources, this statement may well bear further in- 
vestigation. Quite as mysterious is the nature of Lincoln’s response 
to the request of the officials of the Pittsburgh Sanitary Fair for 
his autograph to be sold at the Fair. It seems difficult to believe 
that he would have refused, especially in view of his favorable action 
on a similar request by the officials of the Philadelphia Fair. How- 
ever, no mention is made either in the chronology or in any other 
sources that this reviewer has seen of Lincoln’s compliance with the 
Pittsburgh request. 

In general the high standards of editorial craftsmanship em- 
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ployed in the first two volumes prevail in this third volume of the 
Lincoln chronology. A particularly useful feature is the 136-page 
index applying to all three volumes, whose topical entries should 
prove of inestimable value to the Lincoln scholar. 


Chatham College J. CuTLER ANDREWS 


Baseball—The Early Years. By HaArotp Seymour. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 373. Index 365-373. $7.50.) 


Many volumes have been written about baseball and in most 
instances they have been devoted to the players, their fielding and 
batting records, with appropriate anecdotes—true or fictitious. 

Baseball—The Early Years by Harold Seymour, however, is a 
book relating the history and development of the game, from its 
beginning in 1839 (which the author disputes with documentary 
evidence) to the formation of the American League in 1901. 

The tribulations, trials, internal wars and jealousies among club 
owners are set forth in quite complete detail—too voluminous, in fact. 
The truly glamorous era of baseball followed the advent of the 
American League, from 1901 to the present day, a period in which 
the game has expanded and grown tremendously. 

It might be assumed that the author intends to write another 
volume on the later phases of baseball. This book is of greatest 
interest to real old-timers, those whose memories go back 50 to 60 
years. It is to be doubted if the youth of the country is concerned 
with events from 1839 to 1900. 

Such figures of the rough and ready days as Anson, Brush, 
Soden, Doubleday, Clarkson, Ebbetts, Hugh Duffy, Buck Ewing, 
Hanlon, McGraw, Connie Mack, Radbourne, Cy Young and many 
others, lend a romantic air to a time in baseball which roughly cor- 
responds to the days of the Wild West. 

Pittsburghers will be especially interested in men who contrib- 
uted to the game here, such as Barney Dreyfuss, Honus Wagner, 
Harry Pulliam, Mark Baldwin, Judge Landis, Jimmy Galvin, Ed 
Gumbert, and W. A. Nimick. 

The author is not known as a sports writer, his background 
being that of turnstile operator, scoreboard man, and batboy. Never- 
theless, he has done intensive research from many documentary 
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sources and contradicts many accepted facts and theories previously 
unquestioned. 

The book recounts the earliest teams, their rivalries, their coa- 
lescence as leagues through all the turmoil of a growing sport in the 
19th Century. Minor errors creep in periodically, such as matters 
of fact, misspelling of names and wrong dates. 

But all in all, it is an engrossing work to deep students of the 
game and to appreciate the 1961 status of baseball it is a worth- 
while exposition of historical background in the same sense which 
makes it necessary to be familiar with American history in order 
to understand present-day developments. 

Mr. Seymour depends upon “hitherto unknown sources” for 
much of his material and follows the progress from a purely amateur 
sport to one of professionalism, principally due to the National 
League and its early President, William A. Hulbert. He was gradu- 
ated from Drew University in 1934; received a master’s degree and 
Ph.D. from Cornell University, where he was awarded a doctorate 
for a thesis on the history of baseball—a strange theme indeed for a 
doctorate. Mr. Seymour is at present an Associate Professor of 
History at Finch College in New York. 

Present-day readers will look forward to a volume bringing the 
history up to date, more within the special range of their experiences 
and memories. This is a highly useful book for the student and for 
the collector of baseball lore. 


Pittsburgh WitiiaAmM E. BENSWANGER 


The Welsh in America, Letters from the Immigrants. Edited by 
ALan Conway. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesot: Press, 
1961. 341 p., index, bibliography. $6.00.) 


A welcome addition to the part of history that deals with man- 
kind in motion is this collection of 197 letters written by Welsh 
emigrants about America in the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Conway, lecturer in American history at the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth, Wales, chose letters to families, 
friends, and newspaper and periodical editors to reveal the role of 
the “corporal’s guard of the big battalions of emigrants” that. en- 
tered the United States in the nineteenth century. The letters, the 
majority of which are translated from the original Welsh, depict 
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the puritanical beliefs, adversities and destinies of the settlers in 
their crossing of the Atlantic and settlement in industrial centers or 
farming areas of the United States. Many contrast working con- 
ditions here and in Wales while others comment upon government, 
education, taxation, war and panic. 

A contrast in opportunities for the immigrants is revealed in 
the letters. From the farming areas are solicitous pleas for fellow 
countrymen to come and obtain land, while from the industrial 
centers are warnings of the strikes and union troubles. 

The panorama of the trek of Welsh settlers across the United 
States is presented in the author’s geographical and chronological 
arrangement of the letters. By 1860 nine-tenths of the Welsh were 
concentrated in northern states. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin accounted for eighty-five per cent of 
them. Some of the adventurous adapted their skills to gold, silver 
and copper mining in the western states. Others caught the spirit 
of the Mormon missionary movement in Wales in 1840 and journeyed 
across the plains in search of Zion. 

There are visionary letters such as B. W. Chidlaw’s, written 
from Ohio in 1841: “I have my serious apprehensions that the cruel 
and unrighteous system of southern slavery will, at no distant day, 
rend this Union and involve us in all the horrors of a civil and 
servile war.” 

The struggles of a few emigrants to found strong Welsh settle- 
ments are revealed but history records the rapid assimilation of the 
Welsh. According to Mr. Conway, this took place when Welsh 
nationalism and the desire to preserve the Welsh language in Wales 
were at their lowest ebb. A fitting epilogue to their story is the 
letter of Reverend D. S. Davies from New York in 1872. He is 
seeking settlers for Patagonia to found a new Wales and bemoans 
the prospect for success of the Welsh language in America, a country 
lacking a Welsh college, a Welsh bookstore and a Welsh public library. 

To genealogists the book may lack the thread to weave a family 
pattern. The author points out the virtual impossibility of identifi- 
cation of any one specific with the common Welsh surnames. 

The book is documented with notes and a bibliography. Ex- 
cellent prefatory chapters set the historical stage for the letters. 
The author cautions the reader that he is at the mercy of the editors 
of Welsh newspapers and periodicals, the chief source of these letters. 
Many of the editors acted as filters. There is an indication that 
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additional materials exist in the Welsh periodicals published in the 
United States. These are good sources for letters from the Middle 
and Far West. 

The index proved a little disappointing with such entries as 
Eisteddfod, (choral) singing, literary meetings, religion and schools 
appearing only under places, while such entries as temperance, se- 
cession, and land clearing are key words. 


University of Pittsburgh Library GLEeNoRA M. Epwarps 


Tintypes in Oil. By Ernest C. MILter. (Rutland, Vermont: 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1960.) 


Tintypes in Oil, by Ernest C. Miller, is a collection of eight 
short biographies of a handful of the famous and the infamous early 
oil pioneers, who operated in the oil fields of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, plus the story of an early oil “boomtown.” This is a 
well-documented account of the careers of men who were there when 
it all began. While some of the stories presented are well known 
to people interested in early oil history, sufficient research has been 
done by the author to assure a measure of new material for every 
reader. Here is a story of the road, of travelers who come and go, 
of self-contained episodes against colorful if somewhat muddy back- 
grounds. 

“The Mighty Mite” was Henry R. Rouse, the typical poor boy 
who grew rich through his own efforts plus a suitable amount of 
luck. He was in the oil business less than nineteen months, building 
a fortune, losing his life at Rouseville from burns received when his 
famous Rouse well caught fire. He died bravely and is remembered 
primarily for the wise disposition of his wealth. 

While much has been written about John Wilkes Booth, “The 
Handsome Speculator,” very little has been told of Booth as an oil 
operator. If his petroleum venture had been successful, it is ex- 
tremely likely he would never have assassinated President Lincoln. 
This story inspects Booth’s life and his oil enterprise in the Franklin 
area 


John Washington Steele, better known as Coal Oil Johnny, in 
“Meet the Prince of Petrolia,” inherited an oil fortune from his 
foster mother. His life became an endless chain of confidence men, 
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swindlers, high living, excessive drinking, and silly exhibitions, all 
of which were advertised and enlarged upon by the newspapers of 
the time. In three years he had spent his fortune and was flat 
broke. With the aid of his wife he slowly regained his footing and 
became in the end a worthwhile citizen, 

Ben Hogan in “A Man from Hell” was a spy during the Civil 
War, a prize fighter, operator of houses of ill repute in oil towns, 
and the owner of the Floating Palace, a gambling den, on the Alle- 
gheny River. Ben later repented of his evil life and in an effort 
to guide young men on the right path he put together a 23-page 
pamphlet dealing with clean living. 

“And One from Heaven” was Reverend Darius S. Steadman, 
the Methodists’ answer to the dilemma of Pithole City, a spot in 
the wilderness that grew in a few months from a single discovery 
well into a town of 15,000 people, a place that seemed to act as a 
magnet in drawing evil forces to it. The facts about Steadman, 
minister of God, husband, father, soldier, educator, and reformer, 
have here been incorporated into the interesting story of his work 
in Pithole. 

Charles V. Culver was a “Banker to Oildom.” Culver rapidly 
built up a banking career and a circle of banks in western Pennsyl- 
vania. Banking, however, was not his only field of interest. His 
greatest schemes, construction of the town of Reno and of the 
Reno, Pithole and Oil Creek Railroad, would have succeeded but 
for a run on his banks. In the histories of early oil, Culver’s dis- 
aster is hardly mentioned, but here in “Banker to Oildom” it comes 
to life. 

John Benninghoff, “The Stubborn German,” after losing a large 
part of his wealth with the fall of the house of Culver, Penn, and 
Company, decided banks were not for him. He stashed away a for- 
tune in a Lillie Burglar-Proof Safe which he kept in his house. The 
details of the subsequent Benninghoff robbery of a reported $500,000 
and the capture and trials of the robbers bring little known facts to 
the readers’ attention. 

To the present generation of oilmen “Gib” Morgan is only a 
legend. He was a real man who told stories of his own adventures, 
invented people and animals to suit his purposes, and strictly limited 
his fighting yarns to a single encounter. There are more than fifty 
of his tales in print. Here in “He Told the Tales” are eighteen 
of the best. 
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“Oily Daze at Cherry Grove” is the story of a typical early oil 
“boomtown” whose immense oil production jolted the oil market. 
Here is early oil town excitement—great oil fires, pipe line fights, 
oil exchanges, the world’s largest pumping station, plank toll roads, 
teamsters, and the world’s first “oil scout” organization. Cherry 
Grove has been obliterated by time and nature. 

Tintypes in Oil is the work of a man interested in preserving 
the early tales of a region he knows well. He sprinkles his stories 
with a liberal dose of names of persons and places which will be 
of interest to readers from the region. Mr. Miller obviously enjoyed 
the task he set for himself. Tintypes in Oil will be enjoyed by all 
who are interested in regional history and in the oil industry. 


Butler, Pennsylvania WitiiAM S. LyTLe 


John Adlum on the Allegheny: Memoirs for the Year 1794. By 
Donacp H, Kent and Merve H. DeArporrr. (Reprinted by the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, Harrisburg, 
Pa., from The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
Vol. LXXXIV, Nos. 3 and 4, July and October, 1960. Pp. 215— 
paperback. ) 


John Adlum on the Allegheny. Here we have a compilation of 
the remarkable reminiscences of an important but little known sur- 
veyor whose observations were made in the heart of the Seneca 
country (Northwestern Pennsylvania), at a time when the hostility 
and arrogance of Indians elsewhere as the result of the defeat of 
Harmar, then St. Clair, was only one of the serious problems threat- 
ening the young republic. The solution of that problem provided a 
key to the others. 

Although ten years had passed since the Revolution had been 
won the British still held Niagara and other forts, constantly en- 
couraged hostility of the Indians, and in the interest of fur traders 
sought to create a buffer area to separate British from American 
territory and at the same time sought to leave an avenue open for 
free intercourse to unite the Indians of New York or Pennsylvania 
with those farther west and south of the Great Lakes. 

John Adlum was born in York, Pennsylvania, on April 29, 1750, 
of English and Irish parentage. His father’s business was the 
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preparation of deer skins for making breeches and clothing. The 
son was a striking, handsome young man of good schooling. He 
entered the army immediately after Lexington and was quick to 
pick up knowledge from veteran officers. His capture and terms 
of parole prevented further service and led him into surveying. While 
establishing the northern boundaries of the Commonwealth he be- 
came acquainted with Cornplanter and the Senecas with whom his 
narrative or diary chiefly deals. 

This account is of absorbing interest, not alone because of the 
light it throws on the customs and reasoning of the Indians but 
because of Adlum’s gamble with time on which he staked his life, 
and the value of his surveys. 

Adlum, having been declared by the chief of the Senecas a 
dangerous man as an enemy, was ordered by Cornplanter to desist 
from surveying and leave the country immediately. He calmly con- 
tinued gambling that he would receive word of the defeat of the 
Indians by Anthony Wayne in a great battle he knew was imminent 
in the distant country of the Miamis, before the Seneca warriors 
could overcome the opposition he had sown among the squaws and 
declare war on the U.S. The critical nature of his position and the cool 
courage of the man could not be better illustrated than in his word 
picture of being seated near a post by Chief Cornplanter and later 
as the chief made each oratorical point he added a little special 
emphasis by handing the post a wallop with his tomahawk right be- 
side Adlum’s head. 

Adlum won his gamble as an Indian runner brought news of 
the complete rout of the Indians at Fallen Timbers. All thought of 
declaration of war against the United States vanished with the news. 

This account is not only thrilling, it is timely. The lands Adlum 
was surveying are about to be inundated by the Kinzua Dam. 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania Rospert D. CHRISTIE 


Note: Donald H. Kent is State Historian whose work in research 
has won wide acclaim. Merle H. Deardorff, one of the leading 
authorities on our Indians and their language, has collaborated with 
him in annotating and editing this interesting book. 
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Quakers and the Atlantic Culture. By Freperick B. Tottes. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1960. x11, 160. $3.95.) 


This small book is a well-documented description of the rela- 
tionship of the Society of Friends to its social and_ intellectual 
environment. The author, a Quaker and a historian, presents specific 
examples of the different attitudes and practices which have prevailed 
during different periods of Quaker history and in different sectors 
of the Society of Friends and, thus, demonstrates the difficulty of 
making simple generalizations about Friends over the three centuries 
of their history. Quakerism is treated as a part of history rather 
than as the history of “a peculiar people” set off from the world. 

The seven chapters were originally presented as lectures and 
published as essays over a period of years before the publication of 
this book. These have been revised and coordinated into an inter- 
esting brief critical history of Quakerism. 

The two opening chapters are designed to set Quakerism, espe- 
cially American Quakerism, in its cultural matrix, the North Atlantic 
World, the principal scene of Quaker history during its first cen- 
tury and a half. Chapter three discusses the attitudes of English 
and American Quakers toward politics showing how they have swung 
back and forth, pendulum-fashion, from wholehearted participation 
as a religious duty to complete abstention for fear of compromising 
Quaker ideals. In Chapter four the author attempts to identify the 
elements in early Quaker thought and practice which played creatively 
into the development oi the spirit of capitalism and the development 
of experimental science. Chapter five deals with Quakerism and the 
Arts revealing the tensions and changes of Quaker attitudes toward 
the world and its culture within the framework of the Quaker wit- 
ness for simplicity. In chapter six the author describes the change 
from the religious enthusiasm of the Quakers of the seventeenth 
century to the mystical quietism more comfortable for upper-class 
members of Philadelphia society of the eighteenth century. The final 
chapter attempts to relate Quaker culture to other groups and in- 
fluences that flourished in early Pennsylvania. 

Throughout the book the author, in contrast with more com- 
monly accepted views, clearly accepts the English and Puritan origin 
of the Quaker movement, and places emphasis on the corporate 
rather than on the individualistic character of Quaker religious ex- 
perience. To this reviewer the chapter on Quakerism, Capitalism 
and Science is somewhat inadequate. In addition, a discussion of 
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Quakers and the Atlantic Culture seems to me to be incomplete 
without some evaluation of two of the better known Quaker activities 
—humanitarian works and testimony against war. Despite these 
limitations this book provides a fresh and critical evaluation of the 
relation of Quakers to the development of early cultural patterns in 
this country. It is recommended for general readers as well as for 
those interested in the historical relationship of religions and cultures. 


University of Pittsburgh Ricwarp H. McCoy 























THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


To Our Members: 

The year 1961 will mark a period of substantial progress in the 
affairs of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. Through 
contributions by members and grants by several local foundations, 
sufficient funds have been made available not only to rehabilitate 
and improve our physical plant but to accomplish certain projects 
which should bring prestige to our Society. 

A ventilating system is being installed in the auditorium and 
the Siebeneck Room, retiring rooms for ladies and gentlemen will 
be installed on the ground floor, and it has been found imperative 
to replace the furnace with a new heating unit. (We gratefully 
acknowledge a helpful contribution from the City of Pittsburgh 
toward this project.) 

Through the generosity of the Pittsburgh National Bank we are 
to receive a beautiful painting by Malcolm Parcell entitled 
“A Future Begins,” depicting an Eighteenth Century view of the 
Point at Pittsburgh. It shows a pioneer constructing his log cabin 
aided by his wife and boy. It is planned to install this eight-by- 
ten-foot mural facing the audience on the wall of the auditorium at 
the rear of the stage. 

The second floor room presently used as a gun room and mu- 
seum, has been redesigned by our most useful trustee and architect, 
Mr. Charles M. Stotz, and will be converted into a lovely new iibrary 
and study room. This improvement will amplify and further popu- 
larize the use of our library which includes a comprehensive col- 
lection of books, magazines, files of early Pittsburgh newspapers, 
and historical manuscripts which have recently been completely 
catalogued. This undertaking was conducted under the able direc- 
tion of our librarian, Miss Prudence Trimble, and the professional 
guidance of Mr. Donald Roy, aided by Mrs. Ruth Salisbury. This 
modernization of our library has rendered a valuable service to 
students of history and research. 

Mention should also be made of the completion by Dr. Alfred 
P. James assisted by Miss Trimble, present editor, of a full card 
index file of the forty-three volumes of our magazine. Already this 
index file has been of value to researchers and will undoubtedly be 














of permanent service to members of the Society, to researchers and 
to numerous guests and visitors. It is hoped that sufficient funds 
will be available for the publication of a single volume cumulative 
index, demand for which has been expressed for years by the many 
prominent libraries which file our magazine. 

Mr. Lowell Innes, one of our trustees and chairman of the glass 
committee, through a grant to the Historical Society by the Laurel 
Foundation, is preparing a book with numerous illustrations of early 
Pittsburgh and Midwestern glass. Mr. Innes enjoys national recog- 
nition as an expert on this subject, and his ability to write inter- 
estingly, combined with much material never before shown, will 
result in the publication of a book which should find a broad and 
popular market in American bookstalls. 

We also are pleased to report a grant to the Society by the 
Richard King Mellon Foundation, for the publication of two books 
to be written by Mr. Charles M. Stotz, dealing with the French and 
British in Western Pennsylvania in the period 1750 to 1770. Mr. 
Stotz, whose diversified talents are well known to the members of 
the Society, will be recalled as co-author, with Dr. A. P. James, 
of Drums in the Forest. 

We are most happy to be able to offer these greatly improved 
facilities, and we again wish to express our grateful appreciation to 
the many people whose generosity has made the realization of these 
projects possible. 

Cordially, 
Cuartes A. McCLinTock, 
President 




















ANOTHER RIVER BOAT CRUISE 
1961 


Our 18th Summer Tour will be conducted on Saturday, July 
15th. It will again be on the Party-Boat Chaperon which gave such 
satisfactory service last year. It will leave Brownsville at 11:00 a.m. 
and will cruise upstream (the Monongahela River) toward Morgan- 
town, covering about thirty miles, through Dams 5 and 6, almost to 
Dam 7. The trip will be unhurried and will cover about sixty miles 
round trip on a section of the Monongahela seldom seen by the 
general public. Luncheon and dinner will be served on board. We 
should arrive back at Brownsville by 7 :00 p.m. in time to reach home 
before dark. 

Many will prefer to drive their own cars to Brownsville. For 
others we will provide bus transportation to Brownsville and return, 
starting from and returning to the Historical Society building. 

The cost of the bus transportation, lunch, dinner and inciden- 
tals will be less than $15.00 per person. 

As this is written for publication in our magazine the final 
arrangements have not been completed. By the time this magazine 
is mailed you will doubtless have received notices with detailed in- 
formation and application blanks. This is therefore a reminder to 
mail your applications promptly, if you have not already done so. 


R.DL. 











SUMMER CLOSING 


The Historical Society of Western 


Pennsylvania will be closed beginning 


Saturday, July 22, through Tuesday, 


September 5. 








